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Dear Mr. Rockefeller: j 

On August 16 you invited the twelve persons listed below to participate j 

in a group study and review of the psychological aspects of future U.S. | 

strategy. You asked that a report be developed to recommend the means i 

and methods best, calculated to achieve U.S. objectives, taking into con- j 

sideratlon the necessity for an Integrated national program within which j 

long-term military, economic, technological, and ideological programs 
could be developed. j 

i 

As your designated Chairman, and on behalf of my colleagues, I trans- j 

mit herewith the report of our panel. Although the focus of this report j 

is psychological, it has not been possible to avoid a good deal of considers- j 

tlon of economic, political and military policies and programs that have j 

a strong bearing on attitudes and outlooks both within the Free World 
and the Soviet orbit. . This is because the net impact of all policies and 
programs is, at least in part, psychological. The report represents the j 

agreed views of all the panel members. There are also available to you, | 

for such use as they may serve, certain papers prepared by individual j 

members as preliminary contributions to the final report. These papers 
are not to be considered as part of our report, but we commend them 
for their individual ideas. 

I should emphasize a major premise of our report. We believe that 
the Free World is presently engaged in a vital struggle against the forces 
of Communism, a struggle which requires a sustained U.S. effort to avoid 
jeopardizing the future of the nation and of the Free World. 

The four principal. actions we deem urgent and vital are: j 

1. Explaining to the people of the United States the gravity of the j 

world situation and spelling out what is required to overcome it. 

2. Increasing the military budget to provide for the improvement of 
the air defense of North America, for the establishment of an acceptable 

air defense of Western Europe, and for development of a greater capa- ' 

bility to deter limited war and to deal with it if it occurs. 
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3. Providing the leadership, on a continuing basis, for Free World 
political, economic, and cultural common action to achieve dynamic 
growth, thus eliminating vulnerabilities to Communism. 

4. Continually applying pressure on the Soviet bloc to expose the 
insincerity of their intentions and tactics. 

I wish to express our appreciation for the contributions made by gov- 
ernmental officials from various departments and agencies. Without 
their briefings at our meetings at Washington in August and without 
their participation at our discussions at Quantico in September, we would 
have lacked the Intimate, timely knowledge of current problems neces- 
sary to completion of this task. 

At this point I wish to make clear' that none of the panel members be- 
lieves that this report is altogether original with the panel. We know 
that many of the points covered have been at some time discussed or 
advanced by members of the various departments of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. We also realize that most of the programs recommended in the 
report are being considered or are being implemented In various ways. 
We do believe, however, that proper emphasis and full governmental co- 
ordination are lacking In many areas. 

Finally, I also wish to express the appreciation of all the panel mem- 
bers for the wonderful cooperation of your entire staff, who have worked 
night and day to make this report possible. Without their help the re- 
port could not have been produced on the schedule requested. 

Thank you for this opportunity to serve. 




Frederick L. Anderson 
Major General, USAF (Ret.) 
Panel Chairman 



The Honorable Nelson A. Rockefeller 
Special Assistant to the President 
The White House 
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This is an examination of psychological aspects of U.S. strategy, Our 
paners concept of psychological strategy is not that of a separate course 
of action, hut of an integral component of all our policies and programs, 
economic, military, and political, designed to further U.S, security while 
working for a just peace. The things we say and the things we do in- 
evitably affect the choices made by leaders and peoples throughout the 
world — those of our enemies, our allies, the uncommitted, and ourselves. 
Consequently, we have found it important to consider those political, 
economic, and military programs which influence attitudes and outlooks, 
both within the Free World and the Soviet orbit. 
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Highlights of the Report 



The world is in a period of revolutionary 
change manifested by the pressing political, 
social, and economic expectations of many 
peoples; of great and accelerating techno- 
logical progress; and of grave struggle be- 
tween the free nations and a dedicated Com- 
munist enemy. 

In the short-term, the Free World mili- 
tary situation is only partially satisfactory; 
the overall Western economic situation is 
spotty; though potentially strong, the po- 
litical and economic situation in many 
areas, particularly in the underdeveloped 
regions, is precarious; and Free World mili- 
tary security and psychological unity are 
generally deteriorating. 

Although the focus of this report is psy- 
chological, it has not been possible to avoid 
a good deal of consideration of economic, 
political, and military policies, and pro- 
grams that have a strong bearing on atti- 
tudes and outlooks within both the Free 
World and the Soviet orbit. This is because 
the net Impact of all policies and programs 
is, at least in part, psychological. 

In the course of our examination of the 
problems facing the United States, which 
are covered at length in our report, there 
emerges a necessity for: 

1. Explaining to the people of the United 
States the gravity of the world situation, 
and spelling out what is required to over- 
come its dangers. 

2. Increasing the military budget to pro- 
vide for the improvement of the air defense 
of North America, for the establishment of 



a satisfactory air defense of Western Eu- 
rope, and for the development of a greater 
capability to deter limited war and to deal 
with it if it occurs. 

3. Providing the leadership, on a continu- 
ing basis, for Free World political, economic, 
and cultural common action to achieve 
dynamic growth, thus eliminating vulnera- 
bilities to Communism. 

4. Continually applying pressure on the 
Soviet bloc to expose the true nature of 
their intentions and tactics. 

EXPLAINING THE SITUATION 

Of the dangers confronting the United 
States in the next decade, two have con- 
cerned us particularly: 

1. The United States, the only non-Com- 
munist power strong enough economically 
and militarily to provide sustaining leader- 
ship for the Free World, may in fact fail 
to fulfill that responsibility. In that event, 
Communist expansion by successive local 
actions may finally force the United States 
to abandon many of its traditions and ideals 
in order to survive as a nation. 

2. Exploitation by the Soviets of their 
technological or military superiority, real 
or apparent, would shatter the cohesion of 
the Free World and so encircle and isolate 
the United States that it could probably 
survive only at the cost of its way of life. 

These dangers must be explained clearly, 
frankly, and forcefully to the American pub- 
lic. 
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FURTHERING THE MILITARY EFFORT 

Military security must be assured in order 
to provide time and opportunity for taking 
all other necessary action. Hence, the 
United States must build its military se- 
curity to a level that provides a consider- 
able margin of safety. 

We do not believe that the general order 
of magnitude of our security programs, now 
being undertaken, will be adequate to pro- 
vide the necessary margin of safety. We 
are convinced that a greater effort must 
be made to improve the defense of the 
North American continent against air 
attack, not only to protect U.S. retaliatory 
capability but to deter such attack and to 
give the American people confidence in their 
chances for survival. 

We are also convinced that a satisfactory 
air defense of Western Europe must be es- 
tablished without delay. The psychological 
aspect of such defense is as important as 
its military aspect for, if the United States 
is to have the full support of its allies, these 
allies must have confidence in their own 
survival as well as that of the U.S. We 
believe that such a defense system can be 
installed at an acceptable cost. 

We strongly urge the development of a 
capability to deter limited war or to deal 
with it promptly should it occur. What we 
recommend is a strong, mobile ready force 
of appropriate composition, with arrange- 
ments for its employment in all likely areas, 
and designed to apply only the degree of 
force required to deal with a particular 
situation. 

EXPANDING THE FREE WORLD 

To win out in the end over the forces of 
Communism, the United States must seize 
the initiative and promote an expanding 
Free World. We conclude that this is a 
very long-term measure and should be a 





permanent part of United States foreign 
policy. 

We do not conceive of this measure as an 
economic aid or a technological develop- 
ment program alone. It is a program of 
meeting the aspirations of the peoples of 
the world by helping them to plan and im- 
plement measures for self-development. 
Along with know-how and capital must go 
expressions of Free World principles — by 
deed and by written and spoken word. 

Implementing measures include Joint de- 
velopment programs, regional integration 
of effort, development of young leadership, 
emphasis on programs of interest to native 
populations, and supporting information 
programs. 

We hesitate to put a cost estimate on 
such an effort, but to define its dimensions 
we agree that the figure of an additional $2 
billion per year for a number of years ex- 
presses the approximate magnitude. Any- 
thing substantially less would be below the 
threshold of effort likely to produce results. 
The Soviets have only recently become very 
active in this area of effort. From the view- 
point of the overall struggle with Commu- 
nism, U.S. failure to act decisively in this 
area might well be considered a withdrawal 
of troops from a battlefield on which the 
enemy is deploying new and fresh battal- 
ions. 

EXPOSING THE SOVIETS 

The United States must also step up 
pressure to expose the true nature of Soviet 
intentions and the falsity of their doctrine. 
The Free World must not let itself be de- 
flected by changing Soviet tactics from pur- 
suing its objectives. To do so is to lose by 
default. 

The accomplishment of this program will 
demand an attitude of faith in the future 
and of confidence in our nation’s strength. 
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It will also be tedious and exacting and will 
require personal dedication and sacrifice, 
but it will not be too demanding of the 
great resources of the United States. The 
reward will be the establishment of a strong 
Free World with the United States the re- 
pected first among equals. The alternative 



is an encircled and isolated position in 
which the United States might survive only 
at the cost of its way of life. It is up to this 
nation to determine the course of world 
policy, and live up to the measure of its 
greatness. Only thus can a Just and last- 
ing peace be achieved. 
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Assessment of 



THE PRESENT INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 

We have studied official appraisals of the 
world situation, probable developments, and 
various external problems facing the U.S. 
These appraisals lead us to the following 
conclusions: 

The world is undergoing a revolutionary 
transformation. Some of its manifesta- 
tions are the pressing political, social and 
economic expectations and the attendant 
alteration of many socio-political institu- 
tions; the rapid rate of economic growth, 
and the efficacy and speed with which 
ideas are disseminated. The drastic rate 
of technological change, the difficulty of 
making new ideas properly understood, and 
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the Situation 

the pressures of Ideological conflict Inevita- 
bly lead to psychological disturbances that, 
unless channeled through rational processes 
of evolutionary change, generate violence 
within and between communities. 

During the first two phases of the cold 
war, which ended with the Geneva Confer- 
ence, Communist provocation and aggres- 
siveness supplied much of the impetus for 
necessary security measures. Since the So- 
viet government has now adopted more flex- 
ible tactics, the U.S. and the Free World 
may he lulled Into a false sense of security. 
A systematic effort Is therefore required to 
keep the Free World on its guard and to 
stiffen Its morale for long-term efforts. 
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The Soviet Union is likely to continue its 
current tactics for some time. These can 
be expected to include: 

A systematic effort by the Soviets to 
portray their purposes to the Free World 
and to their own people as peaceful. 

A sustained effort to present Soviet so- 
ciety as “progressive.” 

A reduction in the element of overt 
threat in Soviet dealings with the exter- 
nal world. 

A major increase in the Soviet effort 
to establish closer relations with foreign 
nations by diplomacy and economic and 
cultural projects, particularly in the un- 
derdeveloped regions. 

A continuing effort to portray the se- 
curity ties between the United States and 
other nations of the Free World as un- 
necessary, contrary to their own interest, 
and ultimately dangerous. 

Soviet relaxation in one area may have 
the purpose of removing the base for U.S. 
action in another. In any event the relaxa- 
tion of military pressure will enable the 
U.S.S.R. to step up its diplomatic, economic, 
and psychological pressures. The following 
developments can therefore be expected: 
Increasing support will be given by the 
Soviet Union to various “national inde- 
pendence movements,” 

Aggressive moves by Soviet “proxies” 
may be encouraged. 

The technological and military growth 
of Soviet power will be continued and, 
perhaps, accelerated, and major efforts, 
including demonstration of power, will be 
made to keep the world aware of the So- 
viet capability for destruction. 

In areas such as Western Europe, where 
the Soviets have small hope of winning 
outright control, Communist and crypto- 
Communist parties will make major ef- 
forts to interfere with legislative work 
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in order to undermine security 
vent reform, and will concentrate on 
“anti-American” propaganda, especially 
in countries with U.S. bases. 

As overt Soviet pressure recedes, the 
traditional frictions of international re- 
lations — such as French distrust of Ger- 
many and the Arab-Israeli problem — 
will come to the forefront. Communism, 
operating either openly from Moscow and 
Peking or covertly through local Commu- 
nist parties, will exploit these strains and 
schisms. This exploitation can be en- 
tirely ruthless and divorced from ideolog- 
ical considerations, for whichever side 
Communism chooses to support (and fre- 
quently it will support both) the Free 
World can only lose. 

The Soviet Union is very unlikely to 
choose general war as a policy course at 
this time unless Free World military power 
is outpaced technologically or dwindles to 
a level where the Soviet Union has a high 
possibility of achieving quick success with- 
out major damage to itself. 

There is evidence, moreover, that the 
U.S.S.R. and its satellites are experiencing 
tensions and strains in certain areas. It 
is undoubtedly becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to maintain the centralization of au- 
thority and direction of the Soviet system 
in the face of an expanding population, ur- 
banization, the growing economy, and in- 
creased though unbalanced industrializa- 
tion. There are also the continuing prob- 
lems of production and control in the 
agricultural sector of the Soviet economy, 
and above all, of raising the standard of 
living of the Soviet peoples, whose expecta- 
tion have been growing. 

The variations in the complex relation- 
ships around Russia’s periphery are mani- 
fold, as are the relationships and problems 
connected with national Communist par- 
ties. Furthermore, many of these contacts 







are complicated by the problems which sur- 
round ethnic minority and nationality 
groups within the Soviet Union and in the 
satellites. 

The composition of leadership groups of 
the U.S.S.R. and its satellites is undergoing 
transformation. New leaders are emerging 
who require a new rationale suitable for 
solving conflicts between internal and ex- 
ternal policies. 

We have been shown no evidence, how- 
ever, that the Soviet system is likely to ex- 
perience critical difficulties from any arms 
competition in which it feels it must en- 
gage. The highest peacetime level of U.S. 
defensive effort that can be expected at 
present is not high enough to bring about 
an economic crisis within the U.S.S.R. 

Soviet policies seem to be formulated by 
a group in which presumably several points 
of view are represented. It appears that 
present Soviet strategy is more or less open- 
ended and therefore liable to sudden 
change, either In the direction of increasing 
aggressiveness, possibly to the point of all- 
out war, or of a growing readiness to pre- 
tend to, or even genuinely to participate in, 
the stabilization of peace. 

DANGERS 

Among the dangers that will confront 
the U.S. in the next decade, two have con- 
cerned us particularly: 

Failure by the U.S. to fulfill its respon- 
sibilities as the Free World’s leader will 
open the way to further Communist expan- 
sion by successive local actions, especially 
in Asia, Europe, and the Middle East. Our 
national interest requires a sustained U.S. 
stewardship over the Free World’s cohesion. 
The U.S. is the only non-Communist power 
strong enough economically and militarily 
to assume such a world-wide responsibility. 
Failure to exercise this leadership would 
lead to the gradual disintegration of the 



Free World's security structure and to the 
ultimate “encirclement” of the United 
States, an avowed objective of world Com- 
munism. Forced back on its own resources 
and confronted with an almost unmanage- 
able military situation, an encircled United 
States might not survive or would be driven 
for the sake of survival to adopt policies and 
expedients inconsistent with its traditions 
and ideals. 

Actual military or technological supe- 
riority, or the skillful conveying of an Im- 
pression of such superiority, could be ex- 
ploited by the Soviets in order to disinte- 
grate the cohesion of the Free World or, 
for that matter, to weaken the resolution 
of the United States itself. - 
This danger could be aggravated by: 

1. The loss of positions in the Free 
World (e.g., in the Middle East) . 

2. The falling behind in armaments of 
our major allies, and the growing obsoles- 
cence of their military forces. 

3. The loss, or restrictions on the use, 
of U.S. forward bases. 

4. Inadequate defense budgets, espe- 
cially in the U.S., coupled with a continu- 
ing failure to coordinate the defense econ- 
omies of all NATO nations in the most 
productive manner. 

5. Rates and levels of research and de- 
velopment inferior to those of the Soviet 
Union, coupled with a continuing Soviet 
capability to exploit Free World scientific 
resources. 

The U.S. policy of alliances has been 
based on the assumption that peace requires 
deterrent strength and that such strength 
includes the willingness to fight if neces- 
sary. Deterrent strength is being achieved 
(a) by the development of nuclear and 
other military power and (b) by alliances. 
While nuclear deterrents are an essential 
and irreplaceable element of U.S. security, 
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the hazards of nuclear warfare are extreme- 
ly great, especially for densely populated 
countries close to the Soviet bloc. The So- 
viets have been very skillful in stimulating 
“nuclear anxieties,” and there is a great 
danger that some of our allies, as well as 
the uncommitted powers, will seek to adopt 
a neutral position. This trend toward neu- 
tralism or, conversely, against “nuclear se- 
curity,” will tend to increase unless we are 
able to explain to our allies: 

The military significance of their de- 
fense effort. 

The peaceful objective of our security 
strategy. 

The fact that the U.S. shares with them 
the risks of atomic war. 

The bad faith of Soviet “ban-the-bomb” 
agitation. 

While our intentions may be dangerously 
misinterpreted by the Free World, an equal- 
ly grave danger arises from the misinter- 
pretation of our needs and intentions by the 
U.S. public. An over-emphasis on peace as 
the chief goal of policy, particularly if the 
emphasis involves an incapacity to muster 
any effective force except nuclear weapons, 
makes It increasingly difficult to use force 
or the threat of force to safeguard our in- 
terests. This is especially true If the So- 
viet military challenge takes the form of 
peripheral, “brush-fire” wars. 

The U.S. system of alliances may be fur- 
ther eroded if some of our present partners 
become convinced that the only way to 
achieve their primary objectives, or to avoid 
difficulties, is by making deals with the 
U.S.S.R Specifically, the following prob- 
lems may arise: 

1. As time goes on, Western Germany 
may become increasingly vulnerable to the 
Soviet diplomatic offensive, not only for 
reasons that affect all Western Europe but 
also because. Soviet acquiescence is pre- 
requisite to German unity, Repeated Soviet 





emphasis on the proposition that German 
unity can be achieved through abandon- 
ment of NATO and through direct negotia- 
tions with the East German regime — and 
by no other means — may have a powerful 
cumulative effect on German thought and 
policy. 

2. A prolonged reduction in the overt So- 
viet threat is likely to make Japan less will- 
ing to accept full membership in the Free 
World alliance: first, because the Japanese 
desire to avoid a serious and sustained arm- 
ament effort; second, because they look to 
East-West trade as a possible solution of 
their chronic trade crisis; and third, because 
the Free World has not yet found a political 
role of stature for Japan of at least the 
magnitude of Western Germany’s role in 
Europe. 

3. There are powerful non-Communist 
elements in many countries that are not 
immune to the suggestion that their na- 
tional interest will best be served by a pro- 
Russian and anti-American orientation. 
Moreover, colonial as well as balance-of- 
power interests may temporarily disrupt 
Free World unity at critical junctures. 
Such a danger would be increased any time 
the Soviet Union granted some concession. 

Countries of South and Southeast Asia, 
intent on their domestic problems of eco- 
nomic growth and the modernization of 
their societies, and obsessed with the mem- 
ory of their colonial past, have been sus- 
ceptible to wishful thinking concerning the 
intention of the Communist bloc. The So- 
viet diplomatic offensive is likely to intensi- 
fy the tendency of these countries toward 
neutralism. 

Arab countries in the Middle East, are 
also likely to become more susceptible to 
the Soviet diplomatic offensive in order to 
increase their bargaining power over the 
West and to gain aid and advantage in the 
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conflict with Israel. Many local “nation- 
alist” parties are inclined to cooperate with 
the Soviets. Except in a few countries, the 
psychological posture of the U.S. in the 
Middle East is particularly weak, while the 
Soviet Union is steadily gaining ground. 

In Africa, the problem of colonialism is 
likely to make a number of areas increas- 
ingly vulnerable to Soviet overtures and 
subversion. Throughout the continent of 
Africa, this central problem takes a variety 
of forms that may work to Communist ad- 
vantage. Relaxation of the cold war will 
permit the U.S.S.R. to stimulate the develop- 
| ment of critical situations on this front, 

j especially in connection with possible com- 

plications In South Africa. Acute strains 
can then be expected in the relations be- 
i tween some of the major countries of the 

Free World. 

j In all underdeveloped areas we can expect 

a systematic Soviet effort to assist with eco- 
nomic problems. In areas where the So- 
viets succeed in establishing a foothold, 
their influence will be strengthened by their 
ability to integrate political and economic 
considerations and the flexibility of their 
decision-making machinery. 

In summary, by failing to put forward a 
greater level of effort now, the U.S. will 
continue to be. confronted by a mounting 
series of crises. These crises will, at the 
minimum, require increasing levels of cost 
and effort and, at the maximum, will cost 
us our very way of life. 

i OPPORTUNITIES 

j 

i The opportunities that confront us, if we 

j pursue vigorously the recommended courses 

j of action, are: 

j[ We will preserve the American way of 

( life and give leadership, hope, and confi- 
dence to the Free World. 



The Soviet Union may ultimately be 
brought to recognize that it has no possi- 
bility of achieving a position of strategic 
superiority over the West. It may then de- 
cide that Soviet national interest requires 
modification of the Communist doctrine 
of world revolution leading to a transfor- , 
mation of the U.S.S.R. into a normal mem- , 
ber of the world community. 

Stable, effective democratic societies can 
be developed in the underdeveloped ajeas 
of the world (and In underdeveloped parts 
of some advanced areas) that will be resist- 
ant to subversion and to the appeals of ex- 
tremist movements. 

The NATO community of nations can 
develop an antidote for neutralism and de- 
featism through an increased sense of com- 
mon purpose and of confidence in its own 
capacity to work toward constructive goals. 

Oiven the proper psychological climate, 
there exist sufficient resources in the Free 
World to achieve and maintain arms su- 
premacy in all significant weapons systems 
and geographical areas. 

We have the capacity to raise the odds 
against Soviet surprise attack by the con- 
tinuous strengthening of our offensive capa- 
bilities and of our defense and warning sys- 
tems, and thus to reduce Soviet chances 
for successful attack and hopes to forestall 
retaliation. 

The U.S., especially if aided by the indus- 
trial nations in the Free World, has the 
capacity to stay ahead in the technological 
race, provided that it makes the required 
efforts. 

The Communist parties in many Euro- 
pean countries may become so discredited 
and demoralized that it should be possible 
to reduce them gradually as politically sig- 
nificant factors. 
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In the long run, by the dedicated exertion 
of essential extra effort, money, and energy 
for the next decade, we will be buying In- 
surance against what would otherwise be 
successively more threatening crises, which 



we will then be able to meet only by dis- 
proportionately larger expenditures and 
possibly sacrifices of our greatest treasure 
— American lives. 
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GENERAL FRINOIPLES 

We are suggesting no new broad compo- 
nents of national security policy in this re- 
port; our major recommendation is the need 
of a longer-range view and a better integra- 
tion of our policy instruments. The prob- 
lem of the continually changing situation 
is not only what to do, but also how and 
how much to do; not only a problem of 
initiation and review, but also a problem of 
management, leadership, and long-term 
continuity. It is a problem of program 
balance, timing, coordination, adjustment 
and emphasis, adapted to a very dynamic 
situation. 

We are faced with the necessity of main- 
taining three initiatives in the eyes of the 
world; 

1. The initiative in maintaining military 
power adequate to deter any aggression. 

2. The initiative for peace in negotiation. 

3. The initiative in furthering the aspira- 
tions, material and spiritual, of the people 
of the world. 

The Soviet Union strives to turn our suc- 
cesses in the first of these initiatives into 
a propaganda liability for us in our struggle 
to maintain the second and third. The need 
for taking all three initiatives poses prob- 
lems unprecedented in our national experi- 
ence. We must preserve the substance and 
effect of our deterrent power while prov- 
ing to the world that we stand for peaceful 
solutions, cultural progress, and idealism. 
It is imperative that our Intentions and 
actions in all three fields reinforce one 
another. 



Unifying Concepts 

The transformation of NSC decisions into 
action programs represents the foreign pol- 
icy area in which greater effectiveness must 
be achieved. In many ways, it is more dif- 
ficult to devise adequate programs accom- 
modated to the conflicting limitations of 
funds, trained manpower, and materiel than 
to make the policy decisions from which 
these programs derive. The problem is 
further complicated by the necessity of en- 
suring that the programs actually adopted 
support one another. 

The total impact and effectiveness of U.S. 
psychological strategy depends in consider- 
able part on the adoption of unifying con- 
cepts. Certain of these concepts are dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs. 

The Struggle to Capture the Symbols 

In this phase of the cold war, the most 
crucial contest may well be over the alle- 
giance of the uncommitted part of the 
world, encompassing approximately a bil- 
lion people, as well as over the continued 
cohesion of our allies. Success or failure 
in this struggle may turn in considerable 
part on which side captures the symbols 
that express man's aspirations and thereby 
Influence political behavior. These include 
peace, self-government, economic advance- 
ment, security, freedom and cultural prog- 
ress. All policy must therefore be exam- 
ined not only for its substantive but also 
for its symbolic impact. 
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The Thresholds of Effort and Realization 

Committed as our country is to continu- 
ing efforts on a global basis, we must give 
close attention to the resources and actions 
required to surmount thresholds that mark 
the minimum levels necessary to effectively 
implement our polices and programs. A 
policy without adequate resources to sup- 
port it may be little better than no policy 
at ail, and the resources expended, instead 
of leading to partial success, may give little 
or no return. 

Timing 

As Communist strategy develops greater 
maneuverability, we can depend less and 
less on crash programs to rescue us from 
crises caused by our failure to develop far- 
sighted policies and programs. Because 
the time-tolerance for decision-making has 
been drastically reduced, we continually 
pass phase lines warning of the approach 
of possible hazards which, if not dealt with 
immediately by forehand action, may later 
reach a crisis with no alternative open to 
us but a costly salvage operation, or worse. 
The contest for Indochina for example, may 
have been decided before the U.S. took an 
active interest in the struggle, 

Coordination 

We realize that this word and concept is 
worn thin by discussion. We believe, how- 
ever, that the change in Soviet tactics places 
a special and very exacting demand on the 
coordination of the policies and programs 
of our government. Unless there is a high- 
ly effective coordination of our programs 
and of information about them, our initia- 
tives almost certainly will appear contradic- 
tory and incompatible. 





Common Action 

We have the possibility of demonstrating 
our principles by actions and thereby creat- 
ing a sense of Free World community 
through cooperative efforts. The fact of 
being engaged in a common effort with 
Americans may prove psychologically as sig- 
nificant as what Is actually being achieved. 

We must remember, however, that to 
arouse local enthusiasm action must be of a 
character that can appeal to the imagina- 
tion of the people and must give the im- 
pression that a better future is being built. 
We should avoid embarking on fantastic 
programs for psychological reasons, but 
should rather plan our development pro- 
grams after assessments both of their tech- 
nical utility and the sense of direction and 
useful evolution they can impart. 

The Posture of Confidence 

The effectiveness of our policy depends 
on the psychological and moral framework 
created for it. It is to the Soviet Interest 
to project the contest between us and the 
Soviet bloc as a pure power struggle, from 
which the rest of the world should stand 
apart. This is one of the psychological 
bases of neutralism. Conversely, it is in our 
interest to convey the true situation, which 
the Soviet leaders themselves never forget, 
that the struggle is essentially ideological. 
We must show that we are not prepared to 
jeopardize the principles of freedom as the 
price of peace. Our problem is to inject In- 
to our actions the values that oppose the 
Communist image of matter as the master 
of the universe. To meet Communism sole- 
ly as a competing economic or -military sys- 
tem is to miss the dimensions of the Com- 
munist challenge and to pave the way for 
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its expansion under the guise of the values 
of freedom, human dignity, and peace: 

"The central fact of today’s life is the 
existence In the world of two great phil- 



osophies of man and of government. 
They are In contest for the friendship, 
loyalty, and support of the world's peo- 
ples. 

"On the one side, our nation is ranged 
with those who seek attainment of hu- 
man goals through a government of lawB 
administered by men. Those laws are 
rooted in moral law reflecting a religious 
faith that man is created in the image 
of God and that the energy of the free 
individual is the most dynamic force in 
human affairs." 

(Address by President Dwight D. 
Elsenhower at the Annual Convention of 
the American Bar Association in Phil- 
adelphia, Wednesday, August 24, 1955). 

It is therefore important that the U.S. 
express its policies so that the following 
basic principles are recognizable as their 
foundation: 

1. Well-being and military security are 
complementary and indivisible. 

2. The problems confronting the coun- 
tries of the Free World are soluble by peace- 
ful evolutionary means. 

3. Communism is obsolete. 

4. Because of its traditions and ideals, 
the U.S,, not the U.S.S.R., is the natural 
leader in the current period of revolution 
and in the struggle for a lasting peace. 



ACHIEVING AND MAINTAINING FREE WORLD MILITARY SECURITY 



The initiative the U.S. must maintain in 
the field of military security supplies the 
basis for initiative in negotiation and in the 
promotion of Free World stability. Subtlety 
of diplomacy will not be able to hold the 
Free World together if our allies lose con- 
fidence in our ability to deter aggression or 
to protect them in case of war, A develop- 
ment program to increase Free World sta- 



bility will be futile if the uncommitted 
nations become convinced that communism 
has the capacity to submerge them, Thus 
our military posture has a psychological 
component that we can ignore only at our 
peril. 

Moreover, nuclear power, the rapid rate 
of technological advance, and the cost of 
production and manufacture of modem 
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arms have changed the pattern of interna- 
tional affairs. The consciousness of the 
existence of the nuclear threat may con- 
tribute to restraint in certain situations 
but it may also encourage an adventurous 
policy through the belief that only the de- 
fense of a very vital interest will cause a 
power to unleash a nuclear war. The in- 
ternational situation is further complicated 
by the likelihood that small nations may 
come to possess some nuclear weapons capa- 
bility. 

The rate of technological advance has 
brought with it a rapid rate of obsolescence 
of weapons systems together with greatly 
increased complexities of manufacture. 
Some weapons systems are now obsolescent 
before they are operational. One conse- 
quence is that most nations lack the in- 
dustrial capacity to keep up with changes 
in the armament technology. Put another 
way, responsibility for the progress of mili- 
tary development and for the supply of. 
modern arms now rests with only a few 
powers. 

The U.S. military security program is de- 
signed to (1) deter aggression of all types, 

(2) win in case of limited war and survive 
to win in case of general nuclear war, and 

(3) support the psychological and political 
arms of policy. 

United States Military Strength 

Armed force is what peoples and states- 
men think it is until it is actually tested 
in operation. Hence choices and actions 
result from the strategic impression created 
by the force in being, In order to reduce 
Soviet options, the United States and its 
allies should build and maintain sufficient 
military strength to convey the strategic 
impressions that (1) we have highly effec- 





tive power, both for defense and retaliation, 
against massive nuclear power either 
threatened or used, and that (2) we com- 
mand alternatives to the use of massive 
atomic weapons if the situation wax-rants. 

We need, in addition to a strong offensive 
capability: (1) a greater capability for the 
air defense of Western Europe, (2) a more 
effective deterrent to limited and peripheral 
war, and (3) more resources for and greater 
public emphasis on the defense of our coun- 
try against massive nuclear attack. 

These actions sure feasible technically and 
financially; they can be put forward as non- 
threatening, non-aggressive measures that 
will further the President’s Geneva pro- 
gram, erase reputation for “warmongering", 
and gain acceptance as essential prerequi- 
sites to initiation of an effective arms in- 
spection program. Moreover, adequate de- 
fense should be stressed for psychological 
reasons. It gives the assurance of confl- 
dence in case of crisis, which would not be 
forthcoming under current programs. Cou- 
pled with a quiet and strong nuclear of- 
fensive readiness, it seems likely to be more 
rewarding than reliance primarily on mas- 
sive nuclear offense. 

Limited War Capabilities and Deterrents 

Massive nuclear power alone seems un- 
likely to provide an effective deterrent to 
limited peripheral or “brush-fire" wars. 
Attempts to use such power as the sole de- 
terrent would tend more likely to be a psy- 
chological and political liability, which 
might threaten the unity of our alliances 
and of our efforts to achieve acceptance of 
our policies by neutrals. Today our allies 
feel we have only two alternatives: (1) 
primary dependence on massive nuclear 
power and (2) doing nothing effective. 
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coalition policy finds itself in 
difficulties. The price of keeping our allies 
Includes, in addition to our present capa- 
bilities, the creation of a mobile force of 
adequate size capable of acting quickly with 
or without the use of tactical atomic weap- 
ons in situations short of general war. We 
should, therefore, depend for a deterrent to 
limited war on (1) a ready mobile force, (2) 
political arrangements facilitating quick 
employment — preferably in collaboration 
with indigenous forces, and (3) obscurity 
concerning our atomic intentions. In this 
manner we would achieve a dual deterrent 
to limited war; first, the ready mobile force 
and, second, the possibility that, if neces- 
sary, our full atomic power will be brought 
to bear. 

We recognize the psychological and po- 
litical value of collective action in case the 
need for the use of force arises. It is, how- 
ever, the course of wisdom to maintain, a 
considerable degree of “free hand” through 
arrangements that will, in case of need, per- 
mit the U.S. to take the needed initiative in 
time for the action to be effective. The 
rapid action in Korea can serve as a prec- 
edent. The hazards of the future are ex- 
emplified by a possible crisis situation in the 
Middle East, where any action to be effec- 
tive might need to be taken rapidly. The 
number and magnitude of lesser tensions 
of the Middle East type may well increase 
and the fear that action to deal with a 
local issue might lead to general nuclear 
war may make it increasingly difficult for 
us to meet such crises. 

NATO and the Air Defense of Western 

Europe 

The position of NATO, and our role in 
it has been vitally Important. This po- 
sition has been achieved in great part 
through the psychological effect of the con- 
fidence and the feeling of unity engendered 
by the cooperative building of military 



force. Even though the extent of that force 
in being at any time has been of question- 
able adequacy, or of obvious Inadequacy, the 
needed security effect has been achieved. 
Like the weapons system on which it was 
based, this program has now become some- 
what obsolescent and has to develop a new. , 
Integrating component. That needed com- 
ponent is the psychological impact of an 
air defense program for NATO, a program 
obtainable at an acceptable price. There 
will, of course, come a day when the means 
provided will be, at least in part, obsoles- 
cent, although many will lend themselves 
to conversion to the more advanced re- 
quirements. They will, however; in the 
meantime provide a large measure of mili- 
tary security while giving badly needed con- 
fidence, Impetus, and cohesion to NATO, 
The price of inaction on this program may 
be very high — considerably higher than 
the cost of action. An air defense program 
for NATO, moreover, would give an incen- 
tive to neutral nations, like Sweden, to inte- 
grate their military planning with that of 
NATO. Finally, air defense represents the 
military sector which can be strengthened 
without impairing the U.S. peace initiative. 

Allies 

Our arms assistance programs need an 
incisive review with particular emphasis on 
their psychological, political and economic 
aspects. It appears that (1) we are over- 
extended on promises compared to our 
current Congressional and Bureau of the 
Budget policy intentions, and (2) we have 
not given adequate weight to the impact 
on weak economies of some programmed 
military establishments. Adverse results 
seem certain from the inevitable disillusion- 
ment of some governments over the failure 
of plans worked out with local U.S. military 
missions. 

In Turkey we are already reaping some of 
the harmful effects of inadequate long- 
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range planning. Our group has the view 
that we should aim for adequate internal 
security forces plus only those additional 
forces which can be supported by the in- 
digenous economy, bolstered by the U.S. 
assistance we are willing to provide over 
a long-term period. 

The mutuality of U.S. and allied (par- 
ticularly European) security interests needs 
increased emphasis. This emphasis can be 
successful only if the U.S. program and ac- 
tions prove persuasive in joint allied mill- : 
tary planning and in political and public 
discussion. It can be persuasive only to 
the degree that it demonstrates to our allies 
the military significance of their contribu- 
tion. 

The American people and our leadership, 
moreover, need to consider our internal 
policies and actions, particularly in defense 
matters, with an eye to the need for setting 
a persuasive example for other peoples and 
their statesmen. 

Our policies and administration need to 
be geared to move quickly and flexibly as we 
identify weaknesses in our programs and 
opportunities for useful action. 




clusively for the purpose of reducing arms 
cost, but for the much more important 
purpose of reducing probabilities of atomic 
destruction. Reduction of armaments fol- 
lows inspection and is likely to be depend- 
ent on the developments of the inspection 
system. 

In order to keep the initiative, the U.S. 
needs to maintain a flow of specific pro- 
posals and actions. We hold “war maneu- 
vers" with our own forces and with allies. 
There seem certain to be psychological 
assets in a program of “peace maneuvers” 
by which we actually test out strategies 
and tactics of inspection — perhaps in col- 
laboration with an ally. 

Dynamics of Our Military Problem 

Since the opening of the Korean war, the 
Soviet Union has materially assisted us by 
frightening us and our allies into the need- 
ed security effort. The Soviet Union may 
now do so to a lesser degree and we must 
depend not on fear, but on positive motiva- 
tion and leadership. This problem has 
three closely related aspects: 

. 1. Our constituted governmental and 



Regulation of Armaments 
The critical difficulties in this area in- 
clude the imposslblity of accounting com- 
pletely for nuclear production, and the 
necessity for a very high degree of technical 
effectiveness in an inspection program, if 
dependence is to be placed on inspection. 
But progress may be possible without prior 
design and acceptance of a completely effec- 
tive system. In fact, an effective system 
can probably not be devised without some 
trial and experimentation. Any inspection 
system adds to the deterrent effect since it 
should decrease the Inspected country’s esti- 
mate of its chances of effecting surprise. 
We should therefore explain to our public 
and the world that regulation of arma- 




military organizations, with roles and mis- 
sions derived from the past, are not neces- 
sarily administratively in phase with the 
modern requirements for security. 

2. Protracted leadtlmes, the length of 
time between conception and capability to 
act, are in considerable part due to legisla- 
tive, budgetary, and administrative consid- 
erations endemic to our political and ad- 
ministrative system. There are reports in- 
dicating that the Soviet Union may be more 
successful than we in devising ways to 
shorten or eliminate these elements of lead- 
time. It is questionable that we can afford, 
in the future, the luxuries of time-consum- 
ing administrative action. 

3. The problem of balance among forces 
is a very knotty and controversial one. 
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Nevertheless, It requires a continuous effort. 
There should be an increased use of de- 
tached scientific analysis of balance, types 
and scopes of requirements, and of expendi- 
tures. We believe that such analysis would 
show that the priorities for expenditures 
have shifted more rapidly than the pro- 
grams. There also appear to be likely re- 
turns from a scientific analysis of the of- 
fensive-defensive mix of the Soviet Union 
and the optimum offensive-defensive mix 
we should oppose to it. The panel tends 
to believe that the U.S. may well be more 
secure by balancing the arms equation with 
the Soviet Union at a comparatively high 
level of effort rather than at a low level. 

Thresholds of Effort and Levels of 

Preparedness 

The leadtimes in the military field are 
such that the decisions made today deter- 
mine vital availabilities 3 to 10 years from 
now. This point is particularly applicable 
to research and development. Since mili- 
tary needs can only be estimated approxi- 
mately and because the Soviet Union shows 
a capability to surprise us by the rapidity 
of its advance, we should be sure to provide 
sufficient military power. In the military 
field a shortage tends to be comparable to 
a shortage in length of a bridge span; a 
small extension may spell the difference 
between security and disaster. The funda- 
mental decisions on security (political and 
economic as well as military) must now be 
made years in advance. Since we cannot 
estimate with hair-line precision, we should 
provide enough. Security, in short, requires 
a considerable margin of safety. 

Initiative, efficiency, and long-run econo- 
r my will be furthered by: 

1. Elimination of fluctuations in provi- 

i sion of resources, and long-term (3-5 years) 

:• assurances of availabilities. 

2. Relating adjustments in resources to 



the military requirements rather than to 
Internal political considerations such as re- 
ducing taxes by means of reduced defense 
expenditures. I 

The Price of Safety 

The Soviet Union is putting a materially 
greater proportion of its production into 
military power than are we, and the ruble 
buys more in the military field than the • 

equivalent dollars. We are probably alio- : 
eating on a comparative basis too little to 
maintain a lead or even parity. It is not 
always realized that a security policy pred- 
icated on the humanly admirable but mili- 
tarily' luxurious concept that the opponent 
must be allowed to strike the first blow ] 

has a price tag attached to it. So far, the i 

U.S. has been unwilling to pay. ! 

There is no question about the existence | 

of a very difficult problem in balancing se- 
curity on the one hand and economic and j 

internal political considerations on the I 

other. In the absence of firm U.S. leader- i 

ship, security decisions tend to be made j 

more and more on grounds of short-run 
economic and political considerations. Our 
group urges increased efforts to coordinate, 
on a rational and scientific basis, the U.S. j 

security requirement with U.S. economic 
and political aspirations. ; 

A constant security effort will Involve 
an increase in our military expenditures. 

Viewed, however, as a proportion of the 
rising gross national product of our coun- 
try, it seems that the cost of security might I 

over the long run remain constant. 

The U.S. is by far the wealthiest country j 

in the world, measured both in terms of j 

total production and on a per-capita basis. i 

Its leadership in the fiscal and budget area . I 

is certain to be persuasive to many countries j 

looking for guidance as to the extent of j 

their security effort and the degree of dan- i 

ger presented to them by the Soviet Union. 
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The suggestions In the preceding sections 
may result in some readjustment in cur- 
rently programmed expenditures; they in- 
volve certain additive programs which prob- 
ably mean an Increase of 10 to 20% in 
the U.S. security budget. With a produc- 



tion currently surging upward, and with 
the leadership existent In our country, there 
should be no problem of capability to insure 
our way of life. We can and must afford 
to survive. 



! POLITICAL RELATIONS WITH THE FREE WORLD AND THE SOVIET ORBIT 

I ' . 

I The Problem 

| The U.S.S.R. has been most skillful in rope, and the danger of a surprise nuclear 

| utilizing the aspirations of humanity for attack. 

| peace, economic advancement, and human When Soviet pressure is relaxed, more- 

| dignity in two ways : ( 1) by generalized talk over, the traditional frictions of internatlon- 

| about peace, it has given the impression al affairs tend to come to the forefront. Ex- 

that the outstanding disputes are minor amples are the French distrust of Germany, 

| and that the achievement of peace depends the Arab-Israeli problem, frictions among 

largely on a change of tone; (2) by focusing certain states of Latin America. The 

I on security problems, such as German re- u.S.S.R.is thereby offered an opportunity 

j armament, the U.S.S.R. has fostered illu- to increase our embarrassments at little cost 

j sions that it is threatened and has put the and less risk. This situation is aggravated 

i onus for reassuring it on the West. by the fact that in major areas of the world. 

Both tactics are eminently to the Soviet where no conception of our power exists, 

advantage. As long as the concept of peace irresponsible governments seem convinced 

is identified with a change of tone alone that they can act with impunity toward 

j. it will be simple for the U.S.S.R. to use the U.S. but not toward the U.S.S.R. 

' negotiations as part of its peace offensive. In negotiations with the Soviet bloc, the 

The more the Soviet bloc is permitted to u.S. should base its measures on the follow- 
capitalize on peaceful gestures which cost ing principles: 

it nothing, such as visits of Soviet farm i, since in a revolutionary period the 
delegations, the more difficult it will prove contest is over the minds of men, all gov- 

to get popular support for the level of Free ernmental actions have not only a substan- 

! World security expenditure (political and tlve but also a symbolic significance. 

economic, as weU as military) without 2. Initiative is of cardinal importance, 

which the Soviet bloc may soon achieve it provides the opportunity for defining the 

strategic superiority. The more prolonged psychological and moral framework of the 

the discussions about threats to Soviet se- negotiations; it absorbs the energies of the 

curity, the more difficult will it prove to re- other side in defensive measures; and it 

turn to real security problems: the growth maximizes the possibilities of conflicts with- 

of the Soviet orbit, the subversive activities Id the Soviet leadership group, 

of Communist movements, the aggressive 3. One means of achieving the initiative 
tactics of communism in Asia, the prepon- is to come to a conference with more than 
derance of Soviet military strength in Eu- . one set of proposals so that the Soviets will 
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be kept off balance and the U.S. can project 
an Impression of imagination and purpose- 
fulness to the rest of the world. 

4. Negotiations leading to the settlement 
of issues which leave the Soviet orbit un- 
impaired play into the hands of the Soviets 
because (a) they gain time until their stra- 
tegic situation improves, and (b) each such 
settlement, however trivial, tends to under- 
mine the resolution of the Free World. 

5. In certain situations, such as when 
negotiations in one area are used to mask 
aggressive moves in other areas, the threat 
to break off negotiations or the refusal to 
continue to negotiate is itself a negotiating 
weapon. 

In summary, the U.S. must devise a 
policy which (a) maintains sufficient pres- 
sure to discourage Soviet adventures, but 
(b) through tactics which do not under- 
mine the possibilities of an evolution of the 
Soviet system. Of these lines of action, 
the need for maintaining pressure is the 
more fundamental. Whenever policies to 
promote the evolution of the Soviet system 
are inconsistent with maintaining pressure 
they will have to be sacrificed. 



The over-all U.S, political problem re- 
solves itself into the following tasks: (1) to 
maintain within the U.S. domestic sup- 
port for a continuation of a firm policy; 

(2) to announce a program which captures 
the universal desire for peace but still leaves 
no doubt that peace can only be achieved 
through a series of concrete adjustments; 

(3) to conduct negotiations with the 
U.S.S.R. on a plane where the presence, of 
Soviet troops in the center of the continent, 
the Soviet satellite orbit, and aggressive So- 
viet tactics In Asia are stressed as the causes 
of the present tension; (4) to devise a policy 
for dealing with Soviet efforts to use the 
relaxation of tensions to foment rivalries 
within the Free World. 
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Exploitation of the Position Established by 
the President at Geneva 
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The effectiveness of these measures will 
depend on the psychological framework 
created for them. No one is in a better 
position to achieve the maximum psycho- 
logical impact than the President, building 
on the position he established at Geneva. 
No one could better rally the American 
people and make clear to them that con- 
ciliation stands at the end, not at the be- 
ginning of negotiations. 

As soon as his health permits, the Presi- 
dent might consider a speech to the nation 
. explaining that a real relaxation of tensions 
is impossible without Soviet concessions on 
Issues which caused the tension in the first 
place, such as the division of Germany, the 
enslavement of the satellites, etc.; that 
while the U.S. is willing to negotiate as long 
as there exists a hope for concrete results, 
it will not be a party to misleading the 
people of the world if the negotiations 
should merely mask continued Soviet in- 
translgeance. 

In order to put the Soviets on the defen- 
sive, the President might also deem it ap- 
propriate, to reiterate and expand the phi- 
losophy which prompted him to present his 
"open sky" proposal at Geneva. Oppor- 
tunity for such a statement may be pro- 
vided by a full-length reply to Bulganin’s 
disarmament letter. In his answer, the 
President might press the Soviets toward 
more rapid progress in accepting an inspec- 
tion scheme and he might propose that, in 
the interim, both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
should pledge themselves to see to it that 
the U.N. Charter henceforth will be com- 
plied with more faithfully. 



Negotiations with the U.S.S.R. 

Within the psychological framework thus 
created by the President, we can counteract 
the Soviet strategy of pressing issues where 
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we are at a maximum disadvantage while lem of shifting the onus for the continued ; 

using the relaxation of tensions to maintain partition of Germany on the U.S.S.R. and of ] 

the status quo in other areas by the follow- demonstrating that the alternative plan 

ing measures: proposed by Molotov and the East German j 

1. Developing specific proposals aimed at regime is a sham. We can do this by con- 

forcing the Soviets to make concrete re- centrating our fire on the weakest Soviet j 

adjustments in our strategic favor. point— -their refusal to accept free elee- 

2. Making clear at every stage of the tion. We should propose a series of limited 

negotiations the outstanding issues still to s * e P s ^ward unification, such as an Eco- 

be settled and pressing for them. An ex- nomlc Parliament or an Advisory Parlia- 

ample might be a conference of the signa- ment based on free elections, which will 

tories of the Korean Armistice to discuss demonstrate that it is the Russian refusal 

violations of the armistice agreement and to acce Pt free elections and not German 
implement its provisions for free elections. participation in NATO which Is the obstacle 

3. Better utilizing our influence in inter- Qerman unification. 

national organizations to prevent the So- We should also attempt to associate 
viet bloc from exploiting them for their major segments of West German opinion 

own ends and to put the Soviets on the de- with our policy to assure continuation of 

fensive. In particular, we should: (1) pre- pro-Western orientation of the Federal Re- 
vent a repetition of the Algerian vote in the public. One means to achieve this would 

UN through fuller consultation with our be frequent invitations to German parlia- 

friends, such as the Latin American bloc; mentary and public opinion leaders from all 

(2) keep the Soviet bloc on the defensive democratic parties to conferences and con- 

by exploiting its vulnerabilities, such as the sultations with their American counter- 
slave labor system. parts both in Germany and In the U.S. 

We can prevent the U.S.S.R. from eroding We should deal with Soviet efforts to use 
the unity of the Free World by the following the relaxation of tensions in order to foment 
kinds of measures: difficulties in critical areas by the following ; 

1. Relation of single Issues, such as elec- kinds of measures: 

tions for Vietnam, to similar problems in 1. A warning to the U.S.S.R — perhaps 
other areas where our position is stronger. contained in the Presidential address rec- 

There may be wisdom in insisting, in ad- ommended above — that peaceful coexist- 

vance of any crisis, that the problem of free ence is seriously prejudiced by Soviet ac- 

elections In one divided country should not tions which can only lead to increased ten- 

be separated from the problem of free elec- sions and the danger of violence, 

tions in all countries presently divided. 2. A program, also discussed later in this 
With this approach, we could demand that chapter, to reverse the trend of events in the 

free elections, under suitable guarantees go Middle East and Southeast Asia. Such a 

forward in Korea and Germany, and when program should have as its guiding princi- 

appropriate, in Vietnam. pie that anticipatory, farsighted action may 

2. In Europe, Germany is the issue where prevent a crisis from occuring at all. The 

Western moral, military, and legal positions U.S. should keep in mind, however, the 

are most in harmony. Now that the West’s harmful psychological impact of making 

proposal for full political unification has concessions whenever a nation flirts with 

been rejected, the U.S. confronts the prob- the Soviet bloc. 
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3. A demonstration that the U.S. under- 
stands its strategic Interests and intends 
to defend them. The U.S. should find a 
concept for the twentieth-century equiva- 
lent of “showing the flag" by a combination 
of military, political and economic power. 

4. Coordination of our policies with those 
of other nations which have major interests 
in the area in question. In the Middle Bast 
a systematic effort should be made to de- 
velop the closest coordination between the 
U.S. and U.K. positions. Such a policy pre- 
supposes submerging commerical and other 
rivalries in our overriding objective of pre- 
venting communism from turning our 
flank in the Middle East. A Joint U.S.-U.K.- 
Egyptian development program of the Nile 
might have given us the political leverage 
to forestall the Soviet arms deal. 

5. Contacts with the West are bound to 
affect the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
These contacts might Influence the Soviets 
slowly along a road on which it is difficult 
but (and we emphasize) not impossible, to 
turn back. With the understanding that 
there is no certainty of improvement but 
only a possibility, we recommend: (1) that 
we should press all contacts with the Soviet 
Union that do not hazard important values; 
(2) that racial and family relationships 
across the Iron Curtain might well be a very 
fruitful area for greater development. While 
the peoples of the U.S.S.R. have been under 
Communist domination nearly 40 years and 
in virtual cultural isolation for most of their 
history, the peoples of the European satel- 
lites have been under Soviet domination 
only 10 years. Hence, there is much more 
probability for a maximum impact on the 
satellites than on the Soviet Union; (3) 
that American participants in exchange 
programs and American visitors to Russia 
be carefully briefed about Soviet methods 
of influencing foreigners and exploiting 
teem for propaganda purposes. 
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Colonialism 

Many of the difficulties confronting the 
U.S. with regard to the colonialism issue 
are psychological in origin. The American 
position is made difficult by the American 
national conviction that "colonialism” is 
bad under all circumstances and that “na- 
tional independence," whatever that may 
mean in a concrete case, Is admirable. This 
conviction overlooks tee fact that many 
peoples are incapable of self-government, 
teat tee nationality principle is not ap- 
plicable in areas where many religions, cul- 
tures, and races mingle and where a “na- 
tion” may emerge only in the future. It 
also forgets tee millions of white people 
who have settled in tee colonial areas for 
more than 100 years and whose rights de- 
serve respect and protection. 

The image the U.S. projects regarding its 
attitudes toward colonialism will influence 
our effectiveness in dealing with this issue. 
Bearing this in mind, the U.S. should adopt 
a policy Inspired by tee following general 
considerations: 

1. The U.S. utilizing developmental and 
information programs and assisted by the 
community of free nations will make every 
effort to satisfy the aspirations of the colo- 
nial peoples. 

2. The political solutions to tee many 
outstanding colonial situations will be re- 
sponsive to local requirements. 

3. In case of unrest, the U.S. will exert 
its influence so teat repressive actions by 
colonial powers will be as indirect as possi- 
ble. 

4. Trusteeship by more advanced civiliza- 
tions is an essential moral obligation where- 
ever tee populations are incapable of organ- 
izing themselves into a state and assuming 
their place in the community of nations; 
where divisions in the population would 
allow some other advanced community, in 
eluding a Communist force, to exploit a 
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native population; and where the survival 
interests of large numbers of peoples are at 
stake. 

5. Soviet spokesmen will not be allowed 
to attack Western “colonialism” (for ex- 
ample, in the UN) without being reminded 
forcefully not only about their own colonial 
possessions, but also about the fact that 
these possessions are hidden away behind 
an impenetrable Iron Curtain. 

The Relations Between Diplomacy and 

Psychological Strategy 

The things we say, which are "policy,” 
and the things we do, which are “programs” 
need to be consistent and mutually sup- 
porting. The psychological and political 



alms of national policy depend on the 
support of economic or military programs 
of action. Conversely, the effectiveness of 
these programs depends greatly on the 
timing, choice, and other characteristics of 
the manner in which we explain thenm. In 
particular, we must strive to get the great- 
est psychological benefit from our actions 
and weigh substantive advantages against 
possible psychological disadvantages. For 
example: we should not take unilateral 
actions without attempting to sell them 
for political and psychological benefits 
Just as the Soviets used their relinquishing 
of a Finnish base as a move in the cold war, 
so we should seek to derive political benefits 
from such gestures as the withdrawal of 
U.S. divisions form Korea. 



PROMOTING FREE WORLD STABILITY AND GROWTH 



Emerging Prospects 

Soviet tactics for the emerging phase of 
the struggle will continue to work toward 
the long-term objective of capturing the 
Eurasian-African land-mass piecemeal and 
by means short of a general war. There is 
growing evidence that the U.S.S.R. has 
realized that its most effective means of 
expansion is by identifying itself with the 
concern of a large part of the world for 
internal political, economic, and social 
growth. We can anticipate that Soviet 
expansion through economic development 
will become a permanent phase of the 
struggle. 

We need, therefore, to counter this pro- 
gram on a broad basis and in a way that 
does not involve us continually in the costs 
and losses incident to open crises. Under- 
standably, over the last decade, we have 
concentrated our efforts to a considerable 
extent on political and military programs 
and have created some belief that our eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural programs are 



sporadic and temporary. There is, more- 
over, a tendency within the U.S. to brand 
such programs as "do-goodism,” and the 
trend appears to be toward the reduction 
of these programs at the earliest possible 
date. 

Our group believes that we should initiate 
a long-range program to assist Free World 
development aimed at assisting societies 
toward peaceful change and growth and to- 
ward meeting the aspirations of peoples. 
Whenever effective and appropriate, this 
should be done through the UN. A so- 
ciety that is economically viable and demo- 
cratic in the sense that power, initiative, 
responsibility, and opportunity for advance- 
ment are widely distributed will give Com- 
munism fewer opportunities to seize power 
except by overt external aggression. The 
latter is the easiest form of aggression to 
combat, In development programs we 
should consider not only their technical 
utility but the sense of direction and useful 
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evolution they can impart. It Is therefore 
important: 

1, That the U.S. undertake a systematic 
study, by area, of the kind of program 
which will be most suitable for enlisting the 
interest of the population. 

2. To devise means for dramatizing the 
Impact of these programs. 

Leadership and Confidence in Progress 

Any long-term program to promote Free 
World stability must have as one of its 
major targets the small group of intellec- 
tuals, administrators, and technicians who 
provide the leadership in all areas and 
whose influence is particularly strong in 
the former colonial areas of Asia and the 
Middle Fast. Communism owes much of 
its success because of inroads among this 
group. A program of leadership training 
— particularly for young leaders — may not 
yield startling results in the short run. 
Nevertheless, we should aim to strengthen 
the leadership resource base, to keep 
younger leaders constructively employed 




or in training. We should seek, with the 
cooperation of government and business au- 
thorities, expansion of opportunities for em- 
ploying young leaders so that they may 
gain a personal stake in their society. 

An important method in selecting and 
rewarding leadership lies in defining stand- 
ards of excellence. One of the difficulties 
of the Free World is its problem in match- 
ing the dedication of the Communist orbit 
with a similar dedication of its own. This 
reflects a crisis of values brought about in 
part by a destructive Communist critique, 
in part by their superior ability to symbolize 
their values. We should, therefore, create 
a system of awards which define and reward 
excellence in interpreting and furthering 
the basic values of the Free World similar 
to what the Nobel Prize does for the ad- 
vancement of peace and the Stalin prize 
for achievements in the Communist realm. 

Any society must in the long run acquire 
the resources, particularly the economic 
ones, to move forward in pace with its de- 
sire for progress. This requirement is part 
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of an equally compelling requirement that 
> individuals, communities, and states must 

develop confidence in their ability to make 
, progress. Uncertainty, lack of confidence, 

• and frustration make for instability. We 

should not bind ourselves to the effective- 
ness of the Communist campaign aganist 
sorely-pressed, moderate leadership in some 
newly-independent countries. Lacking the 
means to fulfill the promisese of "independ- 
ence”, these leaders are vulnerable to the 
Communist charge that they are bankrupt. 
They are thus unable to counter effectively 
the Communist formula for achieving pop- 
ular aspirations. 

In order that the democratic way may 
survive, the aspirations of all classes and 
I regions in each nation’s society have to re- 

ceive consideration. This is a particular 
problem in countries with substantial urban 
populations. The economic gap between 
rural and city people can become critical 
: with rising industrialization. 

In many areas we are widely regarded, 
with some Justice, as having been too ex- 
i clusively preoccupied with high-level dip- 

| lom&tlc negotiation, with pacts, treaties, 

| and conferences about global Issues that 

have little relevance or appeal to the people 
| or their local leadership. Foreign grass- 

! root support for U.S. policies can be ob- 

tained only if people at the grass roots un- 
i derstand our endeavors and benefit from 

! them. 

The Threshold of Economic Effort Required 
j We believe that a minimum level of effort 

is required and that we have not achieved 
I it. We are spending substantial amounts 

j on economic aid, but the bulk is for short- 

.! term relief and rehabilitation in crisis 

! areas like Korea and Vietnam. We believe 

\ between one and two billion dollars per 

' year, in addition to current aid and capital 

investment, needs to be made available for 
I underdeveloped areas capable of using addi- 



tional resources productively under realistic 
criteria of eligibility. We believe, moreover, 
that this rate of investment must be main- 
tained over a number of years if sustained 
results are to be achieved. The hope in 
such a program is that by reinforcing the 
promise of success in countries such as Tur- 
key, India, Burma, and the Latin American 
states and by stimulating new efforts, in 
countries not yet in motion we can prevent 
the development of economic and political 
crises that would be many times more cost- 
ly to meet. 

We should keep in mind that the Soviet 
Union can match us if we set our activity 
at a low level and encumber our programs 
with lengthy administrative leadtimes. We 
can outstrip communism and give leader- 
ship to the world only by setting our effort 
at an effective level and by projecting the 
initiative, imagination, vision, and willing- 
ness to take risks that have traditionally 
characterized U.S. private enterprise. We 
must accept the fact that the struggle with 
communism is almost certain to go on over 
a long period. We see economic develop- 
ment as inseparable from political and so- 
cial development within a country. And so 
long as a considerable component of mili- 
tary force is required within a countiy, it 
must be developed and handled in close re- 
lationship with other forms of development. 

Expanding the Non-Military Function of 

In devising a dynamic program to in- 
crease the cohesiveness of the Free World, 
particular attention should be given to the 
NATO bloc. Such a program must have 
two components: 

1. A level of military strength that 
affords a reasonable deterrent against 
Soviet attack and reasonable protection 
should it occur. 



2. A program of common action to 
develop a greater sense of community. 
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The program of common action should 
include an effort to strengthen the non- 
military functions of NATO. Four ways are 
suggested in which this might be done: 

1. Development of Joint studies, 
through the establishment of research 
institutes, 

2. Joint ventures including, among 
others, a NATO-wide “ownership” pro- 
gram, a NATO cultural program, and 
NATO youth programs, 

3. A series of NATO-wide activities 
designed to encourage mutual adapta- 
tion, such as rotating visits of all parlia- 
mentarians among the NATO countries 
including the U.S. 

4. Establishment of NATO reporting 
organs, such as a NATO Parliamentary 
Gazette. 

The question of which of these activities, 
many of them now carried on by other Euro- 
pean bodies to some degree, are appropriate 
for NATO needs further examination. But 
the principle of cooperative effort in non- 
military matters in an organization in 
which there Is U.S. participation seems to 
us one which follows from the general con- 
siderations outlined earlier. 

Japan 

In Asia, Japan presents us with perhaps 
our most complicated problem, which illus- 
trates very well the difficulty of the selec- 
tion and integration of programs. Atten- 
tion tends to be focused on Japan's econom- 
ic problem. Our country has to give serious 
consideration to relaxation of the controls 
on Japanese trade with the Soviet bloc, if 
only to provide a convincing demonstration 
that the solution of Japanese economic 
problems is not to be found in that direc- 
tion. An acceleration of growth in the un- 
derdeveloped areas, coupled with assistance 
on our part in directing Japanese trade with 
these areas, should produce expanding mar- 
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kets and gourdes of raw materials. Contin- 
uing favorable adjustment of our tariffs will 
assist Japan in her difficult economic situa- 
tion; nor is there any doubt that we must 
continue to give Japan material assistance 
for some time if it is to take over responsi- 
bility for its own local security. 

But Japan will not become an effective 
partner unless Japanese spiritual and politi- 
cal factors develop in a way that keeps Ja- 
pan firmly attached as a member of our 
community of states. This requires that 
Japan be given a position of honor and re- 
spect among nations and that we help Ja- 
pan become strong and stable. Unless we 
are successful in this effort there is danger 
that Japanese opposition to continued alli- 
ance with the Free World will increase to 
a degree damaging to our interests. 

The Colonial Question 

One of the great threats to the cohesion 
of the Free World centers in the relation 
between the industrialized nations and the 
recently Independent countries and colonial 
areas of Asia and Africa. The image which 
the U.S. projects toward this relationship 
will greatly affect the success of the pro- 
grams we might pursue toward the colonial 
areas. 

As stated earlier in this report U.S. pro- 
grams toward the colonial areas should rest 
on two cardinal principles: 

1. The community of free nations 
will make every effort to assist the 
orderly effort of colonial peoples to 
satisfy their aspirations. 

2. The solutions to the many out- 
standing colonial problems will be re- 
sponsive to local requirements. 

Our main endeavor should be to promote 
the peaceful evolution of colonial areas so 
as to reduce the chances of violent out- 
breaks. In addition to selected economic 



assistance programs, the following long- 
range steps should be taken: 

1. The establishment of joint study 
groups to elaborate various reform 
plans. 

2. The establishment of school sys- 
tems with improved curricula including 
adult education. 

3. The development, by the inter- 
ested Western powers, of an effective 
intelligence system to isolate trouble- 
makers at an early time. 

4. Various efforts to manipulate or 
split independence movements coupled 
with the full-fledged cooperation of 
their moderate wings. • 

5. In the colonial areas, nations 
other than the "motherlands’* should 
be allowed to invest, to trade, to advise, 
and to educate. Personnel exchanges 
should be multi-lateral, with the native 
elite going not only to Paris and Lon- 
don, but also to Washington. In order 
to profit from Western civilization in 
its broader aspects, the native nationals 
should be encouraged to maintain all 
kinds of relationships with various 
Western nations. 

If, in spite of our efforts to prevent it, 
violence should break out in colonial areas, 
the U.S. should take a strong stand against 
atrocities, and a stand for any constructive 
effort to re-establish peace. 

Neutralism 

Many countries throughout the world 
prefer to stand apart from the conflict be- 
tween the Communist orbit and the West. 
Some of these countries are new to self- 
government; most of them are more con- 
cerned with anti-colonialism or economic 
development than with communism. 

Our group suggests that the currently 
developing world situation may make un- 
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wise some policies and programs that re- 
quire countries to stand up and be counted 
in the East-West conflict. There are many 
problems of mutual Interest between our- 
selves and the neutral nations that do not 
Involve the East-West conflict A neutral- 
ism of the Swiss type, based on strength, 
should be respected and even perhaps en- 
couraged in certain areas in the Middle 
East and along the rimland of Asia. 

The countries inclined to neutralism 
must have a reason if they are to choose 
sides at all. In fact, since they are bound 
to come under Communist pressure, they 
will need to have adequate reasons to pre- 
vent them from being “neutral” against the 
U.S. It is suggested that one of the long- 
run counters to this tendency is that the 
U.S., without direct reference to commu- 
nism, Identify itself on a selective basis with 
efforts to improve the internal security and 
the internal economic growth of these neu- 
tralist countries. 

Military Assistance Programs 

Although seemingly designed for a pure- 
ly military purpose, military assistance pro- 
grams are also economic assistance pro- 
grams of a specialized type. They are 
political and psychological instruments of 
the greatest delicacy and importance. In 
the marginally committed and uncommit- 
ted nations, they offer a useful instrument 
for simultaneously establishing internal se- 
curity and for furthering the aspirations of 
people for a better life. By using military 
assistance programs in support of day-to- 
day policy, we increase the value of military 
force as a political instrument. 

Our military training and assistance 
country missions have been among our 
most effective political and psychological 
instruments in some countries, particularly 
Latin America. The Importance of the 
military and of military men in the gov- 
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ernments of new and/or unstable countries 
is one of the important facts of internation- 
al life. We can often best maintain con- 
tacts and exercise influence through mili- 
tary channels. Military programs, more- 
over, reach village-level people and their 
problems. 



Atomic Competition 

The U.S. now faces two related develop- 
ments of such a high probability that It 
needs to prepare a policy against them as 
if they were certainties. The Soviet Union 
is now both ready and willing for political 
purposes to: (a) supply arms to many dis- 
contented nations in the Free World, and; 
(b) compete strongly in international trade 
and in development programs requiring the 
provision of capital and technological assist- 
ance of many kinds, including atomic en- 
ergy. 

Our country can expect that the Soviet 
Union will move in every time we offer an 
opportunity through a mistake, through 
procrastination, or a half-hearted policy. 
We can, for example, expect the stiff est 
kind of competition for the future title to 
the Atoms-for-Peace program. 

Properly exploited, U.S. leadership in ex- 
tending the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
has great political and propaganda value, 
but the U.S. will have to move swifty to re- 
tain the leadership. 

It became clear at the 1955 Geneva 
Atomic Conference that we have few re- 
maining advantages to gain from rigid se- 
curity and that others, including the Rus- 
sians, the British, and the French, will soon 
be in a position to move vigorously Into the 
field. The psychological effects of a more 
open U.S. atomic Information policy can be 
considerable, especially if we avoid appear- 
ing a grudging contributor to foreign pro- 
grams. It is important to speed declassifi- 
cation of all information in this area except 
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data witiv direct and important military 
significance. 

Three fields of Information should be em- 
phasized; 

Power — While making data available, 
we should avoid overselling atomic power 
for its own sake. Nuclear power plants 
should be integrated into over-all power 
programs. While atomic power may soon 
be competitive in some presently high-cost 
areas (Japan, Brazil), conventional fuels 
will pay their own way in many areas for 
decades to come. 

Research — This is an Important area 
for increased cooperation with other na- 
tions. It has great symbolic value even 
before practical results emerge. The pres- 
ent research reactor program is valuable in 
this light, and could profitably be expanded. 

Isotopes — Although applications of iso- 
topes in medicine, agriculture, and Industry 
are of more immediate value to the U.S. 
than to most areas abroad, the U.S, can 
benefit psychologically by exporting some 
of these techniques. 

The expansion of knowledge concerning 
atomic energy may increase the interest 
of many countries in an Inspection and 
regulation system for nuclear power. Our 
group has not explored this avenue at 
length, but suggests that such an explora- 
tion might prove rewarding from the politi- 
cal and psychological standpoints. 



Western Europe and Japan. They would 
also have a salutary or good psychological 
effect by setting an example for countries 
tempted to choose autarky. 

East-West Trade 

Our East-West trade policies were neces- 
sary when instituted, and contributed initi- 
ally to furtherance of our objectives. Most 
of our allies believe they no longer serve 
any significant security purpose. In their 
present form, they may give us more liabili- 
ties in the form of strain on Free World 
unity than they give us assets in the securi- 
ty area. 

There are reasons to believe: (1) that the 
exchange of goods that would actually de- 
velop in the absence of any controls would 
be very much less than our allies believe; 
(on this score the experience of Sweden is 
illuminating) and (2) that the strategic 
value to the bloc of this slight expansion of 
trade would not be such as to Increase sig- 
nificantly their economic war potential. 
Recent steps to modify East-West trade re- 
strictions help meet pressure from our allies 
to relax controls. As long as we are aware 
of the political uses the Soviets might make 
of trade, the symbolic advantages to be 
gained from a bold move to call the Soviet 
bluff by encouraging trade in all but nar- 
rowly military significant items, may out- 
weigh the limited strategic advantages of 
continued restriction. 



Removing Trade Restrictions 

While we believe the major new emphasis 
called for in a program for Free World 
growth and stability is a concentration on 
the internal problems of countries and re- 
gions, we would emphasize that this must 
be accompanied by redoubled efforts to pro- 
mote international trade and liberate it 
from restrictions: 

Lower U.S. tariffs would give assistance 
to the balance of payments position of 



Furthering Our Interests Through 

Information 

Our Information program can be effective 
only to the degree it is related to our politi- 
cal, economic, and military programs, on 
which it is completely dependent. Our in- 
formation effort should be based on the 
maximum coordination of timing and scope 
of actions of other programs with the infor- 
mation program. The problem is to have 
actions that speak both loudly and well in 
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our interest, and then to have an informal 
tion program which distills the last iota of 
possible returns from them. 

The best Information program concern* 
Ing America abroad would be one expressed 
on a basis of spontaneity by members of our 
various missions and by Americans travel- 
ling abroad, avoiding the taint often asso- 
ciated with the word propaganda. It Is Im- 
portant that this program appeal to intel- 
lectuals who supply so much of the leader- 
ship, particularly In backward countries. 
Individual Americans serving our country 
abroad need to be capable of dealing face- 
to-face with local leadership groups both 
on a technical and ideological plane. Amer- 
ican personnel abroad should be encouraged 
to develop the widest possible contacts in 
the countries In which they are resident.. 

Current practices Inhibit some Americans 
from seeking or even accepting contacts 
with persons in foreign countries who are 
not already reliably known to be our firm 
friends. This practice, where it exists, 
should be changed. In fact, it is to our 
advantage to seek out leadership which is 
skeptical or even unfriendly, bring It to the 
U.S., or expose it to information about 
America and Americans in other ways. 

With education and literacy growing at 
an astounding pace everywhere, books, 
papers, and magazines provide the most 
effective way of reaching large numbers of 
people. Our foreign library program is ad- 
mirable and should be expanded, but the 
great need Is for really cheap books and 
magazines of the right types that would be 
available In local commercial establish- 
ments. Unfortunately the Communists 
have realized this and have flooded areas 
In which they are Interested with masses 
of literature at heavily subsidized prices. 
Western writings are too highly priced and 
available only to the wealthier urban 
classes. The communicable products of 





ly wide audience are comic books and the 
more sensational Aims — perhaps It would 
be possible to Institute a program of such 
items of a helpful type. We recommend a 
program, substantially financed if neces- 
sary, for the subsidization of Inexpensive 
editions in local languages of a wide variety 
of books, many of which, in order to achieve 
real impact, will have to be written by 
authors knowledgeable in the approach 
here suggested. In addition we should 
capitalize on the fact that English is a 
lingua franca In many formerly colonial 
areas by making available cheap books In 
English. 

Information and Political Warfare 

The struggle for men’s minds Is a total 
effort In which all aspects of U.S. programs 
must be coordinated if we are to compete 
successfully with the highly organized Com- 
munist agitation-propaganda "machine.” 

A specific problem we face Is that the 
Communist movement will endeavor in- 
creasingly to win power In underdeveloped 
areas by exploiting the democratic elec- 
toral process. They are already achieving 
success with unsophisticated electorates 
through superior organization and large 
expenditures of men and money. This 
growing and very acute danger necessitates 
an intense effort on our part to become 
more knowledgeable in the field of political 
warfare and more capable of successfully 
conducting such activities. A mutual pro- 
gram of fact-finding and training in dem- 
ocratic election procedures would help to 
Insulate newly Independent areas against 
this Communist strategy. 

In Its preoccupation with "public rela- 
tions” programs, the United States In the 
past has been able to overcome many short- 
range propaganda threats with a remark- 
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able measure of success. In so doing, how- dealing with the more transitory aspects of 
ever, it has neglected the long-range dan- opinions. U.S. information programs should 
gers and opportunities. Advance knowledge continue to concern themselves with laying 
f of the processes of attitude formation and the foundations of political thinking in 

of opinion trends abroad has become essen- addition to reporting and commenting on 
tial and henceforth must supplement efforts political developments. 




The Tone and Scope of a U.S. Information 

Program 

We believe that the "Eisenhower Ap- 
proach "can positively advance U.S. objec- 
tives if we can project its true nature cor- 
rectly. It is therefore imperative that a 
very sharp distinction be made between So- 
viet and U.S. objectives. 

The essence of the "Eisenhower ap- 
proach" is that, while international prob- 
lems remain unsolved, the United States 
and other countries should make efforts to 
solve them in a positive and peaceful fash- 
ion, without relaxing our guard and with a 
clear concept of our strategic goals. 

'The spirit of Geneva, if it Is to provide 
a healthy atmosphere for the pursuit of 
peace, if it is to be genuine and not spu- 
rious, must Inspire all to a correction of 
Injustices, an observance of human rights 
and an end'to subversion on a world-wide 
scale. Whether or not such a spirit as 
this will thrive through the combined In- 
telligence and understanding of men, or 
will shrivel in the greed and ruthlessness 
of some, is for the future to tell.” 

(President Eisenhower's Bar Association 
Speech) 

"The spirit of Geneva" could therefore 
provide us with a great psychological op- 
portunity: 

a. It may give us an opportunity to * 
rally the Free World for a long-term 
effort by means of a galvanizing new 
approach. 

b, It may, whatever the Soviet’s in- 
tention, transform deceptive smile of- 
fensives into a genuine change. 

The effectiveness of these information ef- 
forts depends to a large extent on the tone 
with which we present them. Our tone 
should be sober, friendly, optimistic, posi- 
tive, factual, simple, and expository, with 
emphasis on the need for open-mindedness 
and for inter-cultural understanding. 

Propaganda-to-propaganda responses to 
Soviet psychological campaigns will not be 





as effective as "the propaganda of the deed." 
The political, diplomatic, military, and 
economic actions of the U.S. can counteract 
Soviet propaganda better than can infor- 
mation programs. 

U.S. Information programs should none- 
theless force the Soviets into explicit prop- 
aganda lines in order to pin them down 
tactically and to make sure that Soviet 
propaganda advantages won by inconsist- 
ent behavior in a particular national situa- 
tion are offset by corresponding Soviet losses 
In other areas to which the inconsistency 
would be repelling. 

Thus, in colonial areas, the native peoples 
never should be allowed to ignore the fact 
that the Soviet Union itself is a colonial 
power, and that, so far, it has not shown 
the slightest inclination of giving up its 
colonial possessions. The state of the So- 
viet colonies should be made known. More- 
over, native peoples should not be left in 
ignorance about their fate should the So- 
viets continue to expand. Under no cir- 
cumstances should Soviet or Communist 
spokesmen be allowed to attack Western 
"colonialism” without being reminded 
about their own colonial possessions. 

As in other areas, there is a threshold of 
effective action in the information field. 
The whole level of this activity has been too 
low. The total U.S. effort in the informa- 
tion area should be at least double the pres- 
ent level. Only this would insure that 
everything possible is being done to make 
available everywhere the ideas that would 
inspire progress toward a more peaceful 
world. Only this threshold will permit an 
increased flow abroad of peoples, ideas, 
books, magazines, newspapers, Alms, broad- 
casts, television, exhibits, cultural presen- 
tations, trade-fair exhibitions, sports teams, 
technical groups, and delegations of all 
kinds — soldiers in the battle of ideas. . 
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Chapter III 



Conditions Required for Success 



INTEGRATION OF PROGRAMS 

It is a truism that political, military, eco- 
nomic and information factors all need co- 
ordination in an effective foreign program, 
The degree of coordination now in effect can 
be stepped up with a "value-per-dollar” 
probably higher in effective results than is 
afforded by any other administrative device 
at our disposal. The world diplomatic 
front is a screen on which appeal's the ap- 
parent struggle between the Free World and 
the Communist camp. Behind it the real 
struggle goes on in the sphere of weapons 
research, countermeasure capabilities, and 
the supreme problem of a technological 
breakthrough. On this confusing battle- 
field, coordination of scientific, military 
and diplomatic developments is urgently 
needed; 

Basic to effective program coordination 
is the problem of assuring properly trained 
personnel. Coordination bogs down unless 
officials assigned to carry out policies un- 
derstand the cross-relationships of their ac- 
tions. The scope, variety, and complexity 
of our programs In support of policy require 
the assignment of individual specialists to 
the areas of economics, technology, military 
science, diplomacy, and information. These 
individuals need to know more about activi- 
ties outside their particular spheres — they 
should also be capable generalists. When 
such individuals are on the cutting edge of 
programs In foreign areas they must be 
capable generalists in the nature of the so- 
cieties with which they are dealing, and in 
the direction of movement we are trying to 
promote in those societies. Much more of 
a career service approach and career train- 



ing is needed for the complicated repre- 
sentation and program direction that Is re- 
quired. 

Even when we do achieve a measure of 
Integration, we tend often to stop at inte- 
gration by country. Only in Europe and 
to some extent in Latin America do we have 
a formula and method of operation for in- 
tegration by region. The national bound- 
ary lines usually do not satisfactorily define 
the divisions between our interests. There 
needs to be regional integration and co- 
ordination at a level below Washington. 
This need has been recognized by the mili- 
tary as a result of its experience in World 
War II but has not been recognized or ac- 
cepted generally in other types of programs. 
The Middle East and Southeast Asia deserve 
the most serious consideration for this type 
of integration. 

OBTAINING THE SUPPORT OF THE 

AMERICAN PEOPLE 

In our democratic system, the ultimate 
boundary lines defining the dimensions of 
the possible are set by the American people. 
Necessary programs, and the reasons for 
instituting them, are now more complicated 
than ever before. Hence, those men whose 
knowledge and Judgment are widely re- 
spected bear the very sobering respon- 
sibility — more serious than at any time 
since the opening of World War II — of in- 
fluencing the American people in what they 
should accept and support. 

The American people yearn to get the 
threats and costs over with and to return 
to a condition that the more short-sighted 

\ 
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would describe as normalcy. But we live 
in a period which our President has 
described as an era of perpetual crisis. Our 
people can understand and accept a long- 
range strategy for the achievement of our 
objectives by the maintenance of a consist- 
ent, high level of effort and confidence. 

We believe that there now is a dangerous 
gap between what governments know to be 
true about the present international situa- 
tion and what people believe on the basis 
of the limited information available to 
them. In particular, until the shape and 
meaning of the technological arms race 
is explained with clarity and precision, it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, for the 
.Free World’s governments to have that de- 
gree of popular understanding required for 
the support of the policies and actions that 
must be undertaken. The same is true of 
the Soviet threat. Soviet peace offensives 
owe their effectiveness at least in part to the 
fact that few Free World statesmen in au- 
thority dare tell people the real hazards fac- 
ing them. First among these is the danger 
that a peace which is not reflected in a cer- 
tain strategic balance must prove short- 
lived and a disastrous failure. 

Within the U.S., it is important to make 
clear to the people the real nature of the 
Soviet threat and the extent of the sacri- 
fices required. This will involve not only 
reiterated pronouncements by high Admin- 
istration officials, particularly the Presi- 
dent, but also a systematic effort to ac- 
quaint influential citizen groups with the 
rationale of our policy. Our effectiveness 
abroad will depend on the support of an 
enlightened public opinion at home. 

We recognize that no set of policies and 
programs is going to receive unanimous ap- 
proval from the many segments of the 
American community. Our country, its 
government, its people, its press, its tem- 
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imous, monolithic acceptance of solutions 
to the problem of survival facing us over 
the next decade, perhaps over the next 
generation. In fact, this lack of unanimity 
is an element of strength since it calls 
to the attention of the responsible operating 
agencies the deficiencies that are bound to 
exist in any series of programs as compli- 
cated as those which must be undertaken. 

There must, however, be no mistake in 
the mind s of the world, both the Free World 
and the Communist world, as to the method 
and direction of our country’s policy and as 
to the sustained resolution of the American 
people and its leadership. 

Looking back over the past decade the 
American people have been extraordinarily 
cooperative in a very confusing foreign poli- 
cy situation. We now face a situation prob- 
ably more difficult than any in the last 
decade. Communism under the guise of 
peace, good will, progress, arms reduction, 
anti-colonialism — all the appealing con- 
cepts symbolic of peace and progress — 
reaches for an initiative which, if grasped, 
might be decisive. In order to meet and 
reverse this challenge both the American 
people and the American leadership must 
rise to realize it. 



There are two basic negative points to be 
accepted and explained to our people: 

1. We have now to undertake costly 
long-term efforts without the stimulus 
of enemy provocation. 

2. We have now to develop policies 
and programs which go beyond meet- 
ing the Communist initiative on an 
Item-by-item basis if we are to assure 
success in our struggle for the world. 

Turning to the positive side, we need and 
have in great part provided to the Free 
World a leadership and a basis for confi- 
dence. Stable long-term motivation has to 
be a motivation to do something, not mere- 
ly to prevent something. Only a positive 
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basis of motivation can be independent of 
specific actions by the enemy, and as a 
corollary, only a positive motivation can 
provide any basis for the initiative on our. 
part, and for the consequent advantages. 

In the past the American people always 
have supported policies once they under- 
stood their meaning. They want to see 
their government adopt a long-range strat- 
egy which will lead to the gradual solution 
of the world crisis. The three pillars of 
such a positive strategy are: (1) avoiding 
war through a position of strength, (2) si- 
multaneously inducing modification in the 
Soviet system, and (3) combining the secu- 
rity effort with the promotion of greater 
well-being at home and abroad. This Is pos- 
sible if American military strength assures 
peace for a long time, perhaps two genera- 
tions. 

THE THRESHOLD OF U.S. EFFORT 

Our country faces a tedious and exacting 
task which calls for patience, understand- 
ing, and perseverance. The demands that 
it places on our great resources, which loom 
large in absolute terms, are relatively small. 
Adequate support of this task does not in- 
volve privation for the American people — 
the effort required is nothing to compare 
with that expended in World War II. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
American people be brought to realize that 
there is something that needs to be done, 
that the task is not difficult, but that it re- 
quires a long-term effort. 

Our national tendency is toward piece- 
meal programs in response to specific crisis 
situations. We tend, moreover, to press 
for the reduction of our foreign commit- 
ments and to change the scope and char- 
acter from year to year. Such tendencies 
are now dangerous in the extreme. The fu- 
ture is bound to be so risky that the mini- 



mum required cannot be estimated with 
close accuracy. The course of wisdom is to 
provide a level of effort, which includes a 
built-in margin of safety. 

The outcome of the struggle for the world 
which will go forward over at least the next 
ten years, is highly dependent on a U.S. 
effort which is both sustained and at an 
adequate level in each of the great areas of 
international contact and interaction (mili- 
tary, political, economic, and psychological) 
in which we are engaged. In all of these 
areas an inadequate program may give the 
illusion that we are coping with a problem 
successfully when in fact we may merely 
be applying a palliative. We cannot stress 
too much that the withholding of a com- 
paratively small increment of what a total 
effort should be may bring liabilities and 
losses measured by many times the amount 
withheld. On the other hand, the contri- 
bution of the extra increment may make 
the difference between a success and a criti- 
cal loss. The analogies in every-day life 
are simple and well known; the extra tenth 
of a second of speed wins the race, the extra 
foot on the flood wall means the difference 
between safety and disaster. 

The U.S. is continually passing time 
markers which indicate points at which 
programs must be started to meet long- 
range needs, either probable or certain. As 
an example, we are already long past that 
time when we should have undertaken a 
definitive and energetic program to increase 
the yearly flow of scientists and engineers. 

This example illustrates the point that, 
in the situation of revolutionary change in 
the world, we are continually passing mile- 
stones indicating hazards in the future — 
hazards for which these markers flag the 
last opportunity to anticipate and prepare. 

The level of effort and sustained applica- 
tion of the American people is primarily 




dependent not on our economic resources 
(for those seem altogether adequate to the 
effort required), but on the level of com- 
prehension of the American people. It is 
the primary task of American leadership 
'to lift this level of comprehension above 
that minimum threshold which marks the 
assured adequacy of effort and assured ver- 
satility and freedom of action in interna- 
tional affairs. 

If the United States confines itself to its 
present level of national effort, the somber, 
prospect is that the Soviet Union may 
achieve military and technological superi- 
ority. The Soviet Union could exploit this 
superiority to shatter the cohesion of the 
Free World and reduce the United States 



to an encircled and isolated position. In 
such a position the U.S. might then he able 
to survive only at the cost of its way of life. 
Further, the unchecked instability of many 
societies in the Free World, particularly in 
the underdeveloped areas, will bring in- 
creasing opportunities for Communist ex- 
pansion through economic and political 
penetration. This expansion could take 
place even before the Communist obtain a 
military preponderance . 

Only by dedicating Itself now to the long, 
untiring effort required over the next dec- 
ade can the U.S. avoid disproportionately 
large expenditures and sacrifices of Ameri- 
can lives later when confronted by succes- 
sively more threatening crises. 
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ANNEX-A 





LIST OF INDIVIDUAL PAPERS 



In the initial stages of the preparation of 
this report, Individual panel members pre- 
pared twenty papers on various aspects of 
the problem. Many of the suggestions 
made in these papers appear in the panel 
report; many do not. The papers will not 



be distributed with the report, but a source 
book containing them will be available upon 
request in Mr. Rockefeller’s office. Each of 
these papers is the work of an individual, 
and the substance is not necessarily agreed 
to by the panel as a whole. 



1. A Post-Geneva Estimate of Soviet Intentions, (C), by Philip 8. Mosely 

2. Thresholds of UJ3. Effort, (U) by Max F. Millikan 

3. Economic Policy as an Instrument of Political and Psychological Policy, (C) — by Max F. Millikan 

4. General Guide Lines for An American Long-Range Psychological Plan, (G) . . .by Stefan T. Possony 

6. A Positive Position for the Third Phase of the Cold War, (S) by George Fettee 

A The U.S. Public: A Matter of Orchestration, (0) by C. D. Jackson 

7. The Discrete Problems of the Far East, (C) .by Paul M. A. Linebarger 

5. Policy and Opinion In South and Southeast Asia, (C) by Paul M. A. Linebarger 

D. The Middie East and Africa — A Working Paper, CC) by George A. Lincoln 

10. Latin America— As A Demonstration Area of U.S. Foreign Policy in Action, (C) by Stacy May 

11. The National Costs and Policies Required to Maintain a Modern Weapons System, 

(S) . by Ellis A. Johnson 

12. Arms Equation, (S) by George A. Lincoln In collaboration with William Webster 

13. Crucial Problems of Control of Armaments and Mutual Inspection, (S) by Ellis A. Johnson 

14. Thresholds of Armament Effort — U.S. and U.SAR., (S) by Stacy May 

15. Psychological and Pressure Aspects of Negotiations With the U.S.S.R., (S) — by Henry A. Kissinger 

18. The German Problem, (6) by Henry A. Kissinger 

17. Soviet Evolution, (C) by George Pettee 

18. Investigation of NATO, (C) . . ; by Stefan T. Possony 

18. The Atoms for Peace Program, (O) by Stefan T. Poasony 

20. The Purpose, Requirements and Structure of an American Ideological Program, 

(O) .by Stefan T. Possony 

Classification: C=Confldential, S=Secret, U^Unclasslfled 
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LETTER INVITING PANEL PARTICIPATION 



August 16, 1955 



Dear- — - — — : 

The recent conference of head of government of the Big Four at Geneva 

opened up new possibilities and requirements for U.S. action for both 
the Immediate future and for the longer pull. 

] In carrying out my responsibilities to furnish advice on the psycholog- 

I leal aspects of policies followed by the Unitd States, I am particularly 

; anxious to enlist the help of out-slde-of-government experts like yourself. 

The contribution made by such people has proven extremely valuable In 
; the recent past. I desire to continue it in the future. 

' I would therefore like to Invite your participation in a group study and 

| review of the psychological aspects of future U.S. strategy. This study 

i should develop the means and methods best calculated to achieve U.S. 

j objectives, taking into consideration the necessity for an integrated na- 

tional program within which long-term military, economic, technologi- 
j cal, and Ideological programs can be developed and financed. 

i Enclosed you will find Information relating to the administrative plans 

for these discussions. I hope' you will be able to join In this effort. I 
l look forward with pleasure to seeing you. 

| Sincerely, 

] /s/ NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER 

I Nelson A. Rockefeller 

i Special Assistant to the President 

Enclosure 

Objectives of the Panel 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE PANEL 
A Study of the Psychological Aspects of Future U.S. Strategy 



I. Problem 
. 1. To study the psychological aspects of 
possible U.S. strategy in the light of devel- 
opments at Geneva In order to discover an 
optimum, Integrated national program 
within which specific long-term military, 
economic, technological, and ideological 
programs can be developed and financed. 

n. Discussion 

2. A central problem of psychological sig- 
nificance facing the U.S. is what means and 
methods it should utilize to maintain the 
unity and strength of the Free World in the 
face of a Soviet peace offensive designed to 
dissipate the fear and moral superiority 
which have thus far kept it together.- The 
U.S. must not permit the new international 
atmosphere to eliminate the moral issue of 
freedom vs. the spiritual oppression of com- 
munism; otherwise, Free World strength 
and purpose may be eroded away. In addi- 
tion the U.S. must find some other motiva- 
tion than fear with which to Inspire the 
efforts of free men for the long pull. 

3. It is now a long-range objective of the 
U.S. to assist the orderly democratic devel- 
opment of those nations outside the Com- 
munist bloc. It would seem that perhaps 
this objective affords the most promising 
basis for free world unity, particularly if it 
is built through a common effort to achieve 
the hopes and aspirations of the peoples. 
To achieve this objective requires careful 
long-term planning, financing, and integra- 
tion of economic programs with other pro- 
grams. Exclusive reliance on economic aid 
is not enough- The social, political, mili- 
tary and ideological factors must be inte- 
grated with the economic. The U.S. could 
concurrently exert far more dynamic, evo- 
lutionary "idea” leadership which would 
give the uncommitted peoples of the world 



the understanding that democratic solu- 
tions to their economic and social, as well 
as political, problems can be found and that 
these solutions will be effective. 

4. The U.S. has the capability, through 
technological development, to block the So? 
viet military threat in every field. The real 
strength of the United States lies in the 
dynamic social structure from which its in- 
dustrial and technological superiority flows. 
If this strength is effectively mobilized, the 
United States can overcome the Free 
World’s markedly increased indifference 
which results from the new Soviet diploma- 
cy and approaching parity lit thermonu- 
clear capabilities. 

5. To take these steps, national strategic 
coordination of all pertinent U.S. actions 
is required. As the President has stated: 
“. , . we must bring the dozen of agencies 
and bureaus to concentrated action under 
an over-all scheme of strategy.” (San 
Francisco speech, 1952.) Such an “over-all 
scheme of strategy” should: 

a. Establish a basis for Free World co- 
. operation which does not depend on the 

fear of naked Communist aggression but 
which rests on the moral ascendancy of 
human freedom. 

b. Achieve actual U.S. and allied mili- 
tary superiority. 

c. Assure a rate of economic growth 
in the Free World superior to that at- 
tained in the Communist bloc. 

d. Assist free societies to be more ef- 
fective and more responsive to basic hu- 
man aspirations than Communist-dom- 
inated societies. 

e. Create the long-term political^ eco- 
nomic and military unity of the U.S.-led 
alliances, with due understanding of the 
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realities of a nuclear military posture as 

a basts for achieving a practical arma- 
ment. 

m. Conclusions 

8. Current National Security Policy calls 
for "a flexible combination of military, 
political, economic, propaganda and other 
actions ... so coordinated as to reinforce ■ 
one another.” As a result of the new 
developments in International affairs a 
greater need exists for psychological strat- 
egy wich will provide more specific guid- 
ance for departmental and agency pro- 
grams and which will enable the UJ3. to 
gain maximum psychological advantage 
from all its actions. To help fulfill this 
need, It has been agreed to augment regular 
governmental procedures by forming a 
study panel. The study panel will be com- 
posed of outstanding experts in significant 
areas. In addition, selected governmental 
officials should participate as appropriate. 

7. A fresh outside look at many of the 
complex problems confronting the Govern- 
ment can make a major contribution to the 
development of our evolving national strat- 
egy. This contribution can be enhanced 
if made by outsiders who have had some 
association with the Government and who 
are also generally familiar with current 
procedures and capabilities. Certain offi- 
cial background papers and other necessary 
information will therefore be given to the 
study panel. 

IV. Terms of Reference 

8. The terms of reference of the study 
panel are implicit in the world situation. 
An initial survey of the psychological as- 
pects of the political, economic, social, and 
military factors affecting U.S. security will 
doubtless result in the panel focusing at- 
tention on certain crucial areas of govern- 
ment activity as well as on the major region- 
al problems. 

\ 




9. Background areas of investigation 

a. Major political trends 

(1) Assess the likely emerging for- 
eign policies of the USSR and other 
major nations or groups of nations for 
the foreseeable future. 

(2) Assess the cohesiveness of the 
Soviet bloc vs. the Free World alliance 
system, the impact and evolution of 
neutralism and the forces influencing 
the uncommitted nations and peoples. 

b. The military balance 

(1) Assess the scale and character 
of the likely Soviet effort in the arms 
race over the next five to ten years. 

(2) Consider the possible uses, mili- 
tary, political, and psychological to 
which Moscow might put arms parity 
or superiority, if they achieved it. 

c. Asia, Middle East, Africa, and Latin 
America 

(1) Assess the scale and character 
of the likely Communist challenge over 
the next five to ten years. 

(2) Consider the possible, uses, mill- 
political, and psychological which Mos- 
cow (and/or Peking) might make of a 
position of relative strength. 

10. Psychological Aspects of Implementing 
Programs 

a. Consider the kind of U.S. and Free 
World policy, from the present forward, 
which would take advantage of the new 
developments and frustrate Communist 
purposes and lead to an internal modifi- 
cation of policy within the bloc and result 
In an accommodation with the Free 
World on terms acceptable to the U.S. 

b. Consider the scale and character of 
the U.S. and Free World effort required 
to counter the Communist effort in Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, Near East and Latin 
America. Estimate the cost to the U.S. 
and Free World of making the requisite 
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economic, social and ideological effort, 
and the psychological basis for demon- 
strating the all important long-term self- 
interest of such a program. 

c. Consider the scale and character of 
the U.S. and Free World effort required 
to counter the Soviet military effort and 
intentions. Estimate the cost of the eco- 
nomic outlay to the U.S. and Free World 
of making the requisite effort and its psy- 
chological and political implications. 

d. Consider the size and nature of the 
information program required to maxi- 
mize sustained public support for the U.S. 
and allied effort. 



e. Consider the creation of new meth- 
ods whereby U.S. private and govern- 
mental actions might better promote re- 
gional cooperation. 

f. Develop more effective programs for 
training U.S. officials In the discharge of 
the U.S. role of cooperative world leader- 
ship. 



11. Integration 

Alter the foregoing separate elements are 
explored, the study panel should consider 
how best to integrate its findings in order 
to provide governmental departments with 
useful, definitive psychological guidance. 
To this end, it should consider: 



a. What potential resources, political 
actions, and strategic possibilities are 
suggested as offering the greatest prom- 
ise for attaining a greater degree of peace- 
ful initiative by the U.S. 

b. In what respect is it possible to do 
more effective planning and use re- 
sources more efficiently in the light of the 
new developments. 

c. What worldwide, mutually beneficial 
objectives should be adopted by the U.S. 
In relation to the Free World and what 
time phasing is recommended for attain- 
ing these objectives? 

12. Qualifying Factors 

The study group should not merely arrive 
at a "most likely" projection to achieve psy- 
chological strategy objectives, but Indicate 
frankly and explicitly Its believed margins 
of error and its doubts. In suggesting U.S. 
and Free World countermoves, the study 
group should indicate the margins of risk 
and safety which It attaches to the proposed 
levels of effort and the Intelligence assump- 
tions which underlie them. (National In- 
telligence Estimates will be made avail- 
able.) 

While, in the end, the study group should 
emerge with a cost estimate, it should define 
the political and psychological conditions - 
on which the success or failure of such an 
effort may depend. 
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Shortly after the 1955 Geneva Summit Conference, Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, 
Special Assistant to the President, convened a panol of knowledgeable persons 
to consider the psychological aspects of U. S. strategy in the light of the Post- 
Geneva situation. The findings of this panel have been submitted in a report 
entitled “Psychological Aspects of U. S. Strategy.” Individual papers written 
for consideration of the panel in the preparation of this report arc included in 
this volume. 

The terms of reference of the study panel which produced this volume of 
individual papers are implicit in the world situation. It was thought that “an 
initial survey of the psychological aspects of the political, economic, social, 
and military factors affecting [the security of the United States]” would 
undoubtedly result in the panel focusing attention not only on certain vital 
areas of governmental activity, but on the major regional problems as well. 

Background areas of investigation to which the panel turned included: 
(1) major political trends, (2) the military balance, and (3) Asia, the Middle 
East, Africa, and Latin America os geographic units. Likely emerging for- 
eign policies of various nations, the cohesiveness of the Soviet bloc versus the 
Freo World alliance system, the scale and character of the likely Soviet effort 
in the arms race over the next five to ten years, the likely Communist challenge 
to tho underdeveloped areas over tins same time period, and the possible uses 
to which tho Soviets might put arms parity or superiority, or other positions of 
relative strength, were assessed and considered. 

Tho psychological aspects of implementing programs were an important 
term of reference for the panel. The scale and character of the Free World 
effort in a number of crucial areas were considered. In addition, the panel 
accepted the task of how best to integrate its findings in order to provide 
governmental departments with useful, definitive psychological guidance. 

All the foregoing considerations are in varying degrccB reflected in tho indi- 
vidual papers presented in this volume. These papers were written as a pre- 
liminary step before the panel met to deliberate. They served as the basis 
from which the final panel report evolved. 

It should be emphasized that each of these papers is tho work of an indi- 
vidual, with varying degrees of assistance from his critic. Tho substance of 
each is not necessarily agreed to in toto by tho panel as a whole. 



The letter inviting panel participation and the objectives of the panel are 
appended. 
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A Post-Geneva Estimate of Soviet Intentions 

Originator: Philip E. Mosely 
Clitic: Stefan Possony 



I. THE PROBLEM 

The problem is to estimate both the possible 
And probable range of Soviet intentions now and 
in the near future, e. g., during the next twelve 
to eighteen months. 

II. ASSUMPTIONS 

For purposes of this discussion, it is not 
assumed that the Soviet lc adorn now in com- 
mand of Soviet decisions are entirely new 
people, devoid of Soviet experience or Bol- 
shevik ideology, but are pcoplo who have 
struggled to the top within the Stalinist system, 
and that Kluushohev wns sincere, in his cx- 
promptu speech of September 17, in asserting 
his devotion to Leninist ideology. It iB also 
assumed that, although the present leaders 
have demonstrated a greater flexibility and 
adaptability in tlieir tactics than at any time 
since 1940, they are fully awaro of the limits 
within which their ideology allows them to 
maneuver, as well as of the limits set by tho 
concrete interests of the Soviet state in the 
pursuit of its foreign policy aims. It is further 
assumed that the present leadership is well 
aware of the earlier periods of relative flexi- 
bility, demonstrated particularly in tlie mid- 
1930's and during World War II, and that they 
have not exhausted tho range of adaptations 
which they can introduce into the immediate 
conduct of Soviet policy. It is assumed like- 
wise that the experience of tho past two and 
ono-lialf yearn suggests that it is relatively 
fruitless to attempt to identify a "hard” or 



"soft” policy with this or that individual within 
the ruling group. 

For purposes of this estimate it is assumed 
that the Soviet leadership understands, better 
than did Stalin, tho impact of the atomic age, 
tho nature of now weapons, and therefore the 
dangers which inhere in the race for supremacy. 
It is also assumed that the Soviet leaders ore 
bettor aw ai *0 than previously of the difficult 
choices which they must make in the allocation 
of resources to various purposes. It is clear 
that the now leadership is allowing a much 
sharper awareness of the actual and potential 
reactions abroad to their policies, together with 
a growing skill in manipulating these reactions. 
The Free World, and particularly the United 
States, can no longer rely on massive Soviet 
hostility of expression to provide the basis for 
our own decisions. These decisions must be 
planned skillfully to seize and retain the initia- 
tive in tho face of a greatly expanded Soviet 
arsenal of political warfare weapons. 

III. DISCUSSION 

The new Soviet tactic of relaxation has dis- 
tinguished carefully between trivial and essen- 
tial interests. Tho long-overdue Soviet accept- 
ance of the treaty with Austria has initiated 
profound shifts in the popular estimate, within 
Europe, of the nature and extent of tho Soviet 
threat. Without sacrificing any important 
interest, tho Soviet leadership has achieved an 
important change in the international atmos- 
phere. Tho abandonment of the useless quarrel 
with Tito has probably moved Yugoslavia to 
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the position of a neutral, one which on many 
international issues will support the Soviet 
position. This gesture, together with the out- 
break of Greek-Turltisb. antagonism, has greatly 
reduced, at least temporarily, the defensive 
value of the three-power Balkan alliance. The 
withdrawal from the Porkknla base will relieve 
the fear of renewed Soviet aggression widely 
felt in Finland, and will reinforce neutralist 
trends in the other Scandinavian countries. At 
the some time the Soviet government has made 
it amply clear, if it were not clear before, that 
it has no intention of abandoning its valuable 
colony, East Germany, and that neutralism is 
designed only for export beyond tho boundaries 
of tho Soviet bloc. 

The effects of the now Soviet tactic are favor- 
able within the Soviot Union. It creates a far 
stronger basis for popular acceptance of the 
regime’s claims to be pursuing a peace-loving 
policy. If a reversal comes, and it can come 
over night, a new policy of tension will be ac- 
cepted with greater credence by the population 
at largo as wall as by the Communist Party. 
At home the Soviet leadership has traditionally 
followed a policy of alternate tension and relaxa- 
tion, realizing that an unrelenting state of ten- 
sion leads to many unfavorable results, deple- 
tion of hope, pessimistic expectations for tho 
future and other morale- depressing results. 
Within the satellites the new tactic is also 
favorable. It tends to strengthen the position 
of the Communist ruling groups and to discour- 
age expectations of an early liberation, which 
previously has been expected, as the result of 
an early clash between the two major blocs. 
A policy of relaxation, which could have been 
risky in earlier years, offers no substantial risks 
today to Soviet control, for during the years of 
sharp tension tho Communist apparatus has 
been recruited, disciplined and given confidence 
in its ability to rule, with Soviet backing. 

Within Western Germany the effects of the 
now tactic are favorable to die Soviet position. 
Those who oppose rearmament can now assort 
that tho new Soviet policy makes it unnecessary 
for Germany to incur the economic costs and 
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political risks of rearming. It reinforces tho 
hopes of those who believe that reunification 
can be achieved through a policy of weakness. 
It discourages those who support rearmament 
and cooperation with the West because tho 
general atmosphere of relaxation makes it ap- 
penr that, no matter what efforts Germany may 
make, tho prospect for reunification becomes 
dimmer. In Western Europe and Japan, social 
and political resentment of tho cost of defenso 
and political resentments over tho inevitable 
frictions of alliances promote indifforenco to 
the common aims of tho free world and leavo 
the way open to revive many domostic and 
intra-alliance squabbles. Within the United 
States the willingness to mako sacrifices to 
maintain and strengthen the free world alliances 
and to give the primary to international aims 
over domestic ones is likely to bo diminished. 

Has the Soviot leadership exhausted its hag 
of Christmas presents? There scorns to bo 
very few further “concessions” which it can 
make in order to retain tho initiative in tho 
course of relaxation. Cultural exchanges offer 
an insubstantial and undramatic ground for 
now gestures. The development of trado 
between tho Soviet bloc and the froo world is 
likely to be slow and to be fraught with moro 
disappointments of expectations than with ful- 
fillments of hopes on the part of the free world 
countries. One possibility is that tho Soviet 
leadership expects the tendency of relaxation 
to be of relatively short duration and is there- 
fore willing to spend its chips somewhat lavishly 
at this time, in order to achieve ft maximum 
short-term effect upon opinion abroad. A 
second possibility is that, though tho Soviot 
leadership may intend to coutinuo the policy of 
relaxation into an indefinite future, the outside 
world will come to realize that tho basic position 
and demands of the Soviet regime remain un- 
changed and will therefore recover gradually 
from the immediate impact of tho Soviot 
policy of relaxation and will come to take a 
more balanced view of the medium -range 
prospect for better rotations between the two 
blocs. 
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If the SovieHeadership is sincere in seeking 
a long-range relaxation, followed by genuine 
co-existence, it would do exactly what it is 
doing now/ However, in order to continue the 
strengthening of tho znood of relaxation abroad 
the Soviet leadership would hare to provido 
new and stronger proof of its long-range inten- 
tion, The most important single sphere of 
such proof would bo in the field of inspection 
and limitation of armaments. And it is pre- 
cisely in this sphere that the Soviet leadership 
is least likely to display any genuine evidence of 
seeking a long-range relaxation of tension. 
That is why the question of control of arma- 
ments must be pursued with a maximum of 
energy and the greatest possible clarity of 
statement for tho public at large, both in the 
United States aad abroad. 

Is the Soviet leadership engaged in one of its 
classical maneuvers, designed to reduce tension 
and allied unity in Europe, in expectation of 
sharpened tension in Asia? There is no ques- 
tion but what the Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munist leaderships consider Southeast Asia a 
highly favorable field of expansion during tho 
next few years. They also believe that a 
further shalcing of American prestige in Asia 
may give them control of Formosa and of South 
Korea, together with tho neutralization of 
Japan, and that they must strive to minimize 
the risks of war in pui-suing these aims. The 
Chinese Communists are preparing intensively 
the capability for seizing tho offshore islands 
and, if they cany this out with direct damage 
to American prestige, they may hope to shake 
tho Chinese Nationalist regime on Formosa. 
Tho important tiling for them is to bo as certain 
as they can that the United States will be 
deterred by its allies from retaliation. Strength- 
ening tho mood of relaxation in Western Europe 
is the host way to achiovc a separation between 
the Amorican position in Europe and that in 
Asia. 

American policy will be confronted shortly 
with tho question of whether to permit “free 
elections" for tho unification of Vietnam; if it 
decides not to permit them, in order to prevent 



a further territorial expansion by tho Com- 
munist bloc, it will then face the problem of 
creating a viable regime in South Vietnam and 
of defending it by American land power. A 
refusal of “free elections” will be followed by a 
renewal of guerrilla warfare, conducted by a 
vastly strengthened Viet Mink force without 
direct Chinese Communist participation. Over 
this issue, as well os over the question of retalia- 
tion against an attack on the offshore islands, 
the Soviet leadership presumably hopes to 
isolate the United States from its allies. It 
may hope, beyond that, that the fear of a major 
waT breaking out in the Far East may load the 
allies of the United States to request the with- 
drawal of American forces from their territories, 
perhaps for the period of the Far Eastern crisis. 

The Communist aggression in Korea was 
followed by a sharpened fear of aggression in 
Europe and thus provided an important stimu- 
lus to tho efforts for self-defense and mutual 
defense. The Korean outbreak lxad been 
preceded by several years of extreme pressure 
against vulnerable points along the European 
periphery of tho Soviet bloc. A similar but 
more confusing Communist ouithrusfc, for 
example in Indochina, may not have a similarly 
stimulating effect on self-dofense efforts in 
Europe, since it will have been preceded by a 
systematic pattern of minor but locally impres- 
sivo concessions. 

The “concessions” which ate being used as 
counters by the Soviet leadership in its present 
tactic are of slight or no importance to the 
Soviet bloc but have an impressive impact on 
the peoples beyond its borders. It is necessary 
to negotiate actively on the really difficult 
problems in order to make clear to European 
peoples that tho basic Soviet position in 
respect to Germany and the satellites remains 
unchanged. It is desirable to take an initiative 
in lessoning fcrado barriers, except in carefully 
defined strategic lists, in order to prevent this 
card from being played against the American 
and free world position. It is important to 
establish a broader free world position on the 
principal issues in the Far East, since otherwise 
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the United States alliances elsewhere in the Europe and in Asia, they are striving to secure 

world may be nullified in practice through the local political and perhaps military advances 

pursuit of a separate policy in the Far East by in the Far East, hoping at the same time to 

the United States. There is no sign whatever weaken or destroy the U. S. system of alliances 

that the Chinese Communist leadership or the and to achieve their basic aim: the retraction 

Soviet leadership have relaxed their immediate of American power from its advanced positions 

aims in the Far East. It is more likely, on to the territory of U> S, allies, 

balance, that, by diversifying thoir tactics in 
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Paper 2 



Thresholds of U. S. Effort 

Originator: Max F. Millikan 
Critic: George Pettee 



The drafters of basic policy statements at the 
level of NSC papers are confronted with a 
serious dilemma. On the one hand if they 
make these abatements too detailed and specific, 
they will make inadequate allowance for the 
innumerable variations of circumstance and 
event which must condition the detailed im- 
plementation of a broad policy. On the other 
hand if they ore to be drawn so as to cover nil 
contingencies and still he short, they are in 
danger of being bo general and platitudinous as 
to be of almost lio use in providing selective 
guidance in deciding between two alternative 
specific courses of action. The requirements 
of brevity and interdepartmental compromise 
usually force the drafters to seize the second 
horn of this dilemma and escape their obliga- 
tion to be helpful to those charged with de- 
tailed implementation by the use of such 
phrases as "where appropriate,” "when re- 
quired by the national interest,” "unless 
clearly dictated by security considerations,” 
and the like. In port this iB a weakness which 
is inherent in the very nature of a basic policy 
paper and cannot bo avoided by the most 
conscientious and unambiguous drafting. It 
is part of the essence of "policy” that it cannot 
be fully defined in general terms and can be 
recognized only after the fact as a series of 
consistent specific acts taken in a particular 
context, designed to produce cumulatively a 
major general result. 

It is the obligation of drafters of basic 
policy proposals, however, to reduce to an 
irreducible minimum the degree to which 
implementation must be played by ear. There 
is one particular respect in which there is both 
a possibility and an urgent need to improve 



practice in this regard. This has to do with 
giving indications of the order of magnitude of 
effort required if a recommended course of 
action is to have, even qualitatively, the result 
it is designed to achieve. 

Some activities are of the "some is good, 
more is bettor” variety; that is, there is a small 
benefit to be derived from a 9moll effort and 
the benefit increases in a fairly regular fashion 
as tbo effort increases. The decision as to 
how much effort to expend in view of all the 
circumstances is one which results from a 
balauciug of rising costs against rising benefits. 
The precise amount decided upon is a matter 
of judgment and there is little in the way of 
objective rules to tell the decision-maker 
whether it should be more or less. There we 
other activities, however, in which a minimum 
threshold of effort must be crossed if the result 
is to be even qualitatively in the right direction. 
Lesser effort does not produce merely a lesser 
result; it produces no desirable result at all. 
One can drive a cor at any speed from a creep 
in low gear to eighty miles per hour aud get 
where one wants to go at a varying cost in 
time. But if one is flying an airplane, one 
must achieve a certain critical velocity or the 
plane will never leave the ground. 

Where one is dealing with what the mathe- 
matician would call the case of continuous 
variation there is some defense for the drafter 
of basic policy who refuses to attach numbers 
to his recommendations on the ground that 
the precise degree of effort justified must de- 
pend on complex considerations outside tho 
scope of the policy under review. The only 
question the policy leaves unsettled is the degreB 
and not the kind of effect to be achieved. But 
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where there is a discontinuity in the relation 
between effort and benefit, specifically where 
there exists a threshold effect of the kind de- 
scribed above, the policy is not really defined 
even in broad terms unless some indication is 
given of the minimum scale of effort required 
to get the kind of effect one is aiming at. 

It is the contention of tliis paper that thresh- 
olds of this sort characterize a number of key 
areas of our cold war policy, that we are expend- 
ing some effort in all these areas, but that the 
effort is currently well below the threshold and 
that in consequence we have the illusion of a pol- 
icy rather than the policy itself. Whether one 
agrees with this judgment of the effectiveness 
of current efforts there can study be no quarrel 
with the principle that where a minimum 
tlireshold of effort can clearly be shown to be 
required to achieve a result in the right direc- 
tion the identification of that tlireshold (at. 
least to an order of magnitude) is a necessary 
part of any basic document purporting to 
describe the policy. 

I. WHY ARE THERE THRESHOLD 
EFFECTS? 

There are three sorts of reasons for the 
existence of threshold effects. In the first# 
place the United States may be engaged in an 
endeavor whose outcome depends upon ' the 
relative scale of our effort compared to that 
of another power. Conventional military com- 
bnt falls in this category. The threshold is set 
by tho opposing power to be overcome or frus- 
trated. If the effort is too small, the result is 
defeat; if it is adequate, the result is victory or 
effective deterrence. The difference between 
tho results is clearly one of kind and not of 
degree. 

In the second place an effort on our part 
may lmve as one of its objectives stiffening the 
resolve of an ally to continue to undertake 
actions wc believe to be in our interest. In 
the post-Genova atmosphere whether our allies 
maintain a burdensome military effort and a 
politically unpopular support for NATO may 
depend critically on what kind of an example 
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we set. The threshold of our effort necessary 
to sot an example for them is perhaps much 
harder to estimate with precision than the mili- 
tary threshold described above, and it may be 
a band of values rather than a single sharply 
defined one. Nevertheless there is likely to be 
a reaction from them which will be qualita- 
tively different if they believe we are signifi- 
cantly relaxing our efforts than if they believe 
we are continuing to carry our just share of 
the load. 

Id the third place there are actions of ours 
whoso effectiveness may be subject to this 
threshold effect wholly apart from any compari- 
son with the level of effort by others. An ex- 
ample might be ail’ defense. A level of air 
defense which gives ub a reasonable assurance 
of survival in the face of atomic attack is quali- 
tatively and not just quantitatively difforont 
from one which does not provide this assurance. 
This is a field in which there may bo several 
thresholds. Small levels of effort may bo suffi- 
cient somewhat to reduce the amount of dam- 
age we suffor but inadequate to provide either 
effective, deterrence or assurance of survival. 
A somewhat larger effort, inadequate to givo 
reasonable assurance of survival, may still be 
enough effectively to deter a potential enemy 
from taking the risk of failure. Finally a still 
larger effort might reduce the risk of annihila- 
tion to a very small figure. 



XL CRITICALVTHRESHOLDS IN CURRENT 
POLICY \ 

It is perhaps worth elaborating a bit three 
areas in which the estimation of a threshold of 
effort may be particularly vital in tho current 
phase of the cold; war. The first of these has 
to do with the shApo of the anna race over the 
next decade. One clear purpose of our policy 
may be to persuade the rulers of tho Soviet 
empire that our resources and our determina- 
tion ore such that they simply have no reason- 
able hope of being able to establish sufficient 
military superiority over us to use military 
power as a principal instrument for extending 
their area of influence^ One purpose of thoir 
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present line of approach is undoubtedly to see 
whether by softening their manner they can 
induce a relaxation of our efforts sufficient to 
permit them over & number of years to achieve 
such a degree of superiority. As long as they 
believe they can do this at a bearable cost to 
themselves the chances that they will agree to 
a really effective system of arras control which 
will remove military instruments from the 
arena of international conflict ore negligible. 
There is a minimum and quite high level of 
effort in arms production, in the maintenance 
of forces, and especially in aggressiye research 
and development which will be necessary to 
persuade them that they cannot gain on ub in 
the long run. 

The estimation of this threshold level is 
clearly difficult. It places a very high priority 
on intelligence as to Soviet achievements, since 
this is clearly in the category of thresholds 
which ore determined by relative effort. Never- 
theless it should bo possible, within a fairly 
wido band of possibilities, to get some indica- 
tions of what wo must spend in money and 
effort to keep fax’ enough abend to persuade 
them that this particular gome is not worth 
while. The stakes are so high and the long- 
run gains from success so great that we should 
be willing to err on the side of exaggerating the 
height of this tlireskold to avoid a risk of defeat. 
It is worth emphasizing that the threshold here 
defined is a different and probably higher one 
than that defined by considerations of our own 
short-run security. It is not sufficient merely 
to keep abreast or to deter current attack if the 
hope is nourished in the Soviet Union that there 
is a good possibility that they will gain an edge 
in the future. The demonstration that they 
cannot win must bo sufficiently decisive and 
sufficiently sustained to persuade them to alter 
a basic policy they have pursued for some time. 

The second critical threshold in current 
policy relates to the some area of effort, namely 
defense expenditures in the United States, but 
is defined by the necessity to set a persuasive 
example for our allies. The countries of 
Western Europe have, under our prodding, 
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been maintaining military establishments which 
are relatively speaking a greater burden on tlioir 
poorer economies than wo suffer from our 
military effort. There ore important elomonts 
of public opinion in those countries which hold 
that this level of military effort is both un- 
bearable and unnecessary. The effort Jo hold 
the alliance together in the face of the relaxation 
of tensions inaugurated at Geneva is going to 
require on our part convincing cvidonco that 
we regard the threat as Btill groat enough to 
justify a major outlay on our part. If wo 
shave our own dofeuso budget and roduco 
taxes in tliis country at the same time that wo 
aro pressing tho NATO countries for move 
rapid fulfillment of their commitments, wo will 
bring about either tho defeat of our friends or 
their defection from our causo. A level of 
effort which would oxccod tho first threshold 
described in paragraphs ton and eleven above 
would almost certainly bo sufficient to oxcoed 
the one just doscribocl, but tho two constitute 
separate reasons for insisting that a polity of 
maintaining our defensive guard is meaningless 
unless a price tag is attached to tho policy with 
some specific numbers on it. 

A third critical threshold oxists in an entirely 
different area of policy, that of economic aid 
to the underdeveloped areas. This is explained 
in greater detail in Draft Paper Number Four, 
but a summary of the argument may help to 
illustrate tho threshold concopt. In tho first 
place there is ft minimum lovol of iuvostmonfc 
which conn tides with expanding populations 
must undortako merely to pro von t thoir stand- 
ards of living from declining. Tliis level will 
bo quite inadequate to produce any of the 
economic or political results which a policy 
of encouraging economic development is de- 
signed to produce. Tho people of tlioso arofts 
have acquired, on a scale never boforo ap- 
proached in history, a belief that cliango and 
improvement in their lob is possible. This 
revolution of rising expectations is inducing 
loaders to exploro what forms of society arc 
likely to have tho best promise of satisfying 
those expectations. If voluntarist and demo- 
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cratic forms do no more than hold their own 
with population increase, they will almost 
certainly not survive in the face of skillful 
persuasion accompanied by example from 
behind the Iron Curtain. This means that in 
many of these areas investment must be suf- 
ficient to produce at least n rate of growth of 
national product in excess of 1 % percent per 
year, which is a commonly found rate of increase 
of population. 

Actually the threshold is substantially higher 
tli an this. The process of growth is a cumula- 
tive one. If a country is poor, it bos great 
difficulty in raising tho resources required to 
expand its physical plant in order to become 
richer. But once tho process of growth gets 
under way, the increm ents of new product 
forthcoming each year provide new resources 
for reinvestment and thus for continued and 
expanded growth. Boyond this resourco con- 
sideration, there arc many intangible reasons 
why growth is a self-reinforcing process. It 
must attain a certain scale and momentum in 
order to capture the imaginations and enlist 
the energies of the vigorous elements in the 
population. If it becomes sufficiently evident 
that progress is boing made not just in one or 
two spots but widely throughout the country, 
the purcuit of economic change may become a 
symbol to which increasing numbers of citizens 
attach their national and their personal aspira- 
tions. If it occurs on too small a 9calo, it will 
not provide the escape valve for newly awakened 
energies which will pour, instead, into much 
more politically and socially destructive 
channels of protest, 

III. OUTSIDE AID AND THE THRESHOLD 
EFFECT 

So far we have spokon of the level of effort 
required within a country if its own desires to 
expand its economy are to be even partially 
met. UnieBS there is local effort, of course, no 
amount of outside capital or assistance will be 
successful in launching self-sustaining growth. 
And unless growth is in tho end self-sustaining 
it cannot be the basis for political stability and 




development. But if the local will is present, 
an injection of resources from the outside on a 
sufficient scale and over a long enough period 
can moke the critical difference between a 
country’s exceeding the threshold of effort 
which will launch it on a long-term, upward 
path and falling short of that threshold with 
resultant deterioration of both its economy and 
its body politic. Thus a level of outside aid 
which is insufficient is likely to create a vicious 
spiral in which the amount of aid called for to 
save a country from imminent crisis keeps 
rising until at last no amount will prevent 
disaster. On the other hand a level above tho 
critical one in tho early yeai'S can load to 
growth which will in time make the recipient 
quite independent of the need for further 
foreign capital resources. 

It is worth emphasizing that tho upward and 
downward spirals described above are likely to 
be social and political as well os economic, and 
that the thresholds of effort required of us 
relate not only to amounts of money to bo 
spent but also to amounts of Amorican enorgios 
to be put into developing local leadership, 
assisting in the most effective use of tho 
resources we supply, providing political support 
to governments which givo promise of boing 
domestically effective, and tho like. 

IV. CONCLUSION 

There aro, of course, sorious dangors in 
putting numbers into basic policy pap arc. It 
is impossible to justify any particular sot of 
numb els as boing precisely tho right onos. A 
policy with, numbers runs tho riBk of boing 
attacked on. tho details of its computations 
rather than on its essential elements. But the 
argument of this paper is that there aro many 
policies for' which at least tho order of magnitude 
of the effort recommended is an cssontial — in 
some casos the most essential— element of the 
policy. To avoid including this oloment is to 
avoid stating a policy at all. Tliis may make 
agreement easier in an interdepartmental body, 
but it does not advance tho national interest. 
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Economic Policy as an Instrument of Political 
and Psychological Policy 

Originator: Max F. Millikan 
Critic: GoorgoPoWoo 



I. THE THESIS 

Tlio LhoHiH ol thin paper is that a imicli ex- 
panded program of American participation in 
the economic development of fcho HO-callod 
undordovolopod are on can mul should bo one of 
Urn moat important elements in a program of 
expanding tlio dynamism and stability of fcho 
Free World and increasing its resistance to tlio 
appeals of Communism. I believe sucli a 
program can bo so designed as to bo a principal 
and effective instrument in our efforts to 
produce political, social, and psychological 
results in our interest. Specifically I believe 
that such a program is one of tlio fow concreto 
instrumentalities available to ub for achieving 
the twofold result of (1) developing viable, ener- 
getic, and confident democratic societies through 
fcho Froo World and (2) increasing .the realisa- 
tion elsewhere in the world that tlio goals, 
aspirations, and values of the pooplos of other 
countries are in largo part tlio same as outs. 

To bo effective such aerogram would require 
tho oxpouditmro by the U. S, Government of 
somewhat larger sums than wo aro currently 
spending for economic aid, bub the amounts 
needed would be small compared to what wo 
will have to spend in desperate efforts to put 
out additional brush fires if fchoy get started 
and insignificant compared to tho coats of 
waging limited wars. 



II. MISCONCEPTIONS AS TO THE PUR- 

POSES OP ECONOMIC PROGRAMS 

This thesis lias been put forward frequently 
over the post fow years and Jins equally fre- 
quently lioen challenged as untenable) by 
thoughtful and informed critics. Many of tho 
challenging criticisms have been valid ami 
poimiosivc, hut it is my conviction that when 
valid fchoy have boon directed against mis- 
conceptions of tho way in which economic pro- 
grams can bo expected to Jiavo dcsimblo results. 
Tlievo is no doubt that nnlosB such programs 
arc based on a correct understanding of tho 
kinds of political and psychological offocts 
that economic programs can bo oxpoofccul to 
liavo, the programs will be pooriy designed and 
will at the best be wholly ineffective and at 
tho worst backfire very badly against us, 
There aro so many confusions and misconcep- 
tions in this Hold that tho host way to procood 
is perhaps firBb to examine some of the orro neons 
notions current about this relationship. 

III. THE ERROR THAT AID WILL GAIN US 

FRIENDS 

Tho simplest misconception is that in some 
fairly simple way gratitude for help and assist- 
ance oxbondod by \m will load tlio recipients 
to behave in ways wo dosiro simply because 
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we want them to. Crudely put this is the 
notion that we can buy friendship and affection 
and that these in ton will insure behavior in 
our interest. Anyone who has had experience 
of the psychology of the grantor-grantee rela- 
tionship in private charity or in international 
relations will avoid consciously falling into this 
error. This relationship is a very complex and 
frequently corrosive one. The grantee's aware- 
ness of his dependence commonly produces 
aggressive feelings of resentment toward the 
grantor which worsen rather than improve tho 
relations between the two. If on other grounds 
wo determine that large-scale assistance is a 
policy in our interest we must expect that an 
incidental result will frequently be less rather 
than more spirit of cooperation and mutual 
respect, even and perhaps especially when tho 
aid programs are successful in achieving their 
objectives. 

This point is accepted intellectually by most 
perceptive observers. Even those who are 
clearest about it, however, are often psychologi- 
cally unprepared for and emotionally hurt by 
evidences of what look like gross ingratitude. 
This emotional reaction produces n state of 
mind in which serious mistakes may be made in 
tho design of economic programs. Many 
measures can be taken to reduce the severity 
of these hostile reactions to ecouomic assistance, 
but they are often the precise opposite of the 
measures likely to be tnken by an official smart- 
ing from the hurt of these reactions. Our 
public role must be minimized, not maximized; 
exaggerated credit must be given the recipient 
for his own contributions; reduced rather than 
expauded demands must be made for demon- 
strations of alliance and agreement, and the like. 
Even under the wisest administration, however, 
the best that can probably be hoped for is a 
neutral impact on the superficial evidences of 
international friendship. If our central ob- 
jective is to win friends for the United States, 
to get people to say they like us and will join 
with us, those who argue that economic pro- 
grams are a bad ^vay to achieve this objoctivo 
are probably right. But thk does not seem to 
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the writer to be a central and fundamental 
objective. It is important to conduct aid 
programs in ways that minimize these hostile 
reactions mainly in order to prevent such re- 
actions from leading to a rejection or interrup- 
tion of the programs themselves, which havo the 
quite different purposes outlined later in this 
paper. 

IV. THE ERROR THAT AID IS TO 
STRENGTHEN FOREIGN MILITARY 
CAPABILITIES 

A second misconception is that the central 
purpose of economic aid programs is to 
strengthen the economics of the recipient coun- 
tries to a point where they will bo able to cany 
a much larger share of tho burden of military 
build-up against Communist aimed forces. 
Tho first trouble with tins idea is that tho 
resources of most of tho underdeveloped avoas 
of tho world are so limited that even with 
massive aid the contribution tlioy can make to 
defense against open military aggressiou by tho 
Communist nations is inevitably going to bo 
very small, Wo must face squarely up to tho 
fact that resistance to determined military 
aggression by the Soviet bloc powers is a job 
for the United States with help from tho NATO 
powers of Westorn Europe. The hope that 
we can accomplish this task cheaply by organiz- 
ing the manpower hordes of Asia, that wo can 
prevent aggression by getting Asians to fight 
Asians, is largely illusory because Erco Asia 
(porhaps excluding Japan) does not now have 
and cannot in tho near future develop ovon with 
our assistance the economic potential to support 
a major military effort. 

In the second place, whilo these countries 
can help to resist minor aggression and should 
be able to maintain order internally, weapons 
and military potential are ineffective without 
the will to use them. Some of the under- 
developed areas appeal* to have this willj 
others clearly do not. There is considerable 
doubt os to how far even those lenders who now 
profess tho will would be able to mobilizes 
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widespread popular energies behind the sacri- 
fices entailed by a major military effort. As 
explained below, development programs can 
play a crucial role in developing the morale 
which is a precondition for military perform- 
ance. But the damage already done to our 
interests by the widespread conviction in Asia 
that U. S. objectives are exclusively aggressive 
and military has boon commented on too often 
to require elaboration here. Economic pro- 
grams with an expressed or implied military 
objective are in serious danger of backfiring 
badly. 

There is a further consideration which 
suggests, that even in those cases where the 
governments of underdeveloped countries arc 
willing or eager to oxpancl their militnry 
establishments, wo should proceed only with 
great caution to moot their wishes. The 
difference which is most likely to bo decisive 
between the Communist formula for economic 
growth and the Free World formula is that the 
Free World formula offors to the citizens of a 
country the hope that the fruits of development 
will be experienced early in the process very 
widely by the whole population, that emerging 
aspirations for economic, social, and political 
betterment can be at least partly satisfied as 
the process of development proceeds. Tho 
Communists promiso this but are unable in 
fact to perform precisely because their pattern 
of development emphasizes the heavy industrial 
growth important to military power at tlio 
expense of the agricultural and light industrial 
development relevant to citizen welfare. It is 
tliis distortion of the energies of the economy 
from satisfying the values of its citizens to the 
creation of military power which makes neces- 
sary many of tho instruments of force and 
repression which characterize Communist 
states. The collection of grain to supply the 
food requirements of armies has been used in 
China, Iudo-China, and elsewhere to justify 
the abandonment of freedoms and corrosion of 
tho political process at the village level. Press- 
ing for a heavy military bias in the economy of 
a poor country runs the risk of either preventing 



tho economy from growing or persuading the 
country's leaders to adopt totalitarian measures 
to force growth in the face of lack of popular 
enthusiasm. 

V. THE ERROR THAT COMMUNISM 
SPRINGS FROM HUNGER 

A much more serious misconception which 
exposes proposals for economic programs to 
effective attack is whnt may be called the 
Marxist fallacy underlying tho thinking of many 
conservative people on the role of economic 
change in political development Crudely 
stated the chain of reasoning runs that revolt 
and protest are the result of hunger and poverty, 
that relieving hunger and reducing poverty 
will therefore reduce revolutionary pressures, 
and that if wo can supply the wherewithal lo 
feed peoplo better they are much less likely to 
Biipp or t Communist or other extremist move- 
ments. Tho implied picture of tho forceB 
affecting social and political change is* so naive 
as to be vulnerable to attack from a number of 
directions. 

In the first place the spirit of revolt does not 
breed easily among people who arc chronically 
destitute. In tho rigid feudal societies which 
still characterize some pavts of the world those 
at tho bottom of tho scale have for generations 
accepted a fatalistic view that it is in the nature 
of things that they should bo poor. People 
do not organize and conspire to promote change 
when they believe change to be inherently 
impossible. One of tho first effects of an 
economic development program at the grass 
roots is thus likely to be a revealing demonstra- 
tion that change can occur. This combined 
with tho energy-stimulating effects of better 
nutrition is likely to release psychological and 
political pressures for change which may go 
in almost any direction. This is well under- 
stood by the Communists, who concentrate 
their efforts not among those who are hopeless 
but among those in whom expectations have 
already boon aroused. Tho Communist lino 
is, of course, that these newly aroused expecta- 
tions can novor be satisfied within the existing 
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social, political, and economic framework but 
only under revolutionary Communist leader- 
ship. They use whatever expectations and 
aspirations turn out to be most powerful in 
the particular region and not the utopias to bo 
found in tho classic Communist literature. 

This explains the phenomenon which has 
been so puzzling to observers in a number of 
countries, such as Italy, that Communist gains 
appear to have been greatest in areas where 
tho government was doing something about 
the economic problem rather than in those 
where nothing was being done. Tho first ancl 
most powerful effect of economic development 
efforts is likely to be to dislodge convictions 
and habit patterns which have in the past 
furnished tho cemont holding tho society to- 
gether. A further factor coutributing to unrest 
is the education which accompanies economic 
change. People who can’t rend can’t bo sub- 
verted by literature. Once they can read tho 
process of widening knowledge and changing 
images of what the world is like and what is 
possible in it proceeds with great rapidity. 
With a glowing understanding of the huge 
discrepancies in rewards customary in backward 
societies comes a growing awareness that these 
discrepancies are not the inevitable result of 
God’s will. 

Added to those factors are the social and 
cultural effects of industrialization and urbani- 
zation. People who were brought up in the 
economic and psychological security of a tradi- 
tional extended family system or a communal 
village structure are uprooted, moved physically 
to unfamiliar and threatening surroundings, 
plunged into a competitive world of individual 
effort with no paternalistic small group units to 
fall back ou, and find their core values and 
beliefs subjected to daily challenge. The} 7 Imvo 
a desperate need for new common goals and an 
experience of common effort with a now in- 
group which gives promise of reestablishing 
their confidence and reintegrating their person- 
alities If these are not provided by tho exist- 
ing social and political structure, they will seek 
themJu a dream of a wholly new structure. 
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If all we have to place against theso dis- 
turbing effects of the breakdown of traditional 
cultures and the development of widely ex- 
panded expectations is the actual physical 
increment of new product created in the short 
run by development, the picture is bleak indeed. 
Under die most favorable conditions the maxi- 
mum rate of growth of physical output likely 
to bo achievable by countries in the early stages 
of development is 3 or 4 per cent per year. 
Where populations are increasing by IK or 2 
per cent per year this means that the ceiling 
on the rats of improvement of individual welfare 
is IK or 2 per cent per year. If growth is to 
become self-sustaining, some fraction of bins 
increase must be plowed back into further in- 
vestment. Tho maximum rate of incroase in 
consumption per person averaged over tho 
population as a whole is not likely to exceed 1 
per cent per year. It is easy to bo derisive 
about the notion that ono.more grain of rice in a 
peasant’s bowl for every hundred lio now gets 
is likely to compensate him for tho things that 
are shaking his soul and will make him again 
docile, placid, and content with his lot. It is 
true that 1 per cent compounded over ton or 
twenty years begins to amount to something 
substantial, and over fifty yearn becomes 
miraculous especially since as the process goes 
on the percentage will probably grow. Even 
at a growth rate of only 1 per cent per year tho 
standard of living will double in two generations. 
But in tho modern world of rapid communica- 
tion the political and social process are greatly 
accelerated and will not give us fifty or oven 
twenty years. By and large economic programs 
based on this crude materialist thesis deserve 
all tho derision fclioy get. 

Such a conception of the way economic pro- 
grams are supposed to work, in addition to 
being wrong, can be very clangorous. Tho 
conviction is already widespread in Asia that 
wo are crude materialists with no understand- 
ing of things of the mind and spirit. If wo 
promote economic programs with this crudo 
conception in mind, we will not only bo dis- 
appointed in their results but wo will create 
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additional hostility and contempt in the areas 
we are trying to influence and drive them 
powerfully to seek solutions more congenial to 
them than ours. 

VI. THE POSITIVE CASE FOR ECONOMIC 
PROGRAMS 

In the face of tills powerful battery of argu- 
ments that whatever the economic effect of 
economic programs (and we have yet to exam- 
ine whether even an economic effect can be 
expected) the political and psychological effects 
can bo contrary to our interests, how can the 
thesis stated at the opening of this paper be 
defended? Would it not bo bettor to leave the 
peoples of the underdeveloped areas of the 
world in ft state of placid stagnation rather 
than arouse expectations that neither we nor 
they can possibly satisfy and expose their 
socioties to the risk of social and political dis- 
integration? There is, of course, an obvious 
negative answer to this question. Tho ques- 
tion implies a much greater degree of control 
over social processes abroad than we now have 
or could conceivably aspire to. The process 
of change i9 already inevitably under way, 
the expectations are already aroused, and tho 
economic, political, and social revolution of the 
underdeveloped areas is already inexorably on 
the inarch. Even if tho Communists wore 
not everywhere promoting and encouraging 
this process, tho unprecedented spread of com- 
munication throughout the world in the last 
twenty years lias already fundamentally altered 
the images of tho future of the bulk of tho 
world’s population. This alteration will bo 
accelerated in the coming decades. The spread 
of literacy, motion pictures, radio, and travel, 
rapid as it lias already bcon, has just begun 
and will produco much more unsettling results 
over the coming years, whatever we or the 
Communists do about it. 

More constructively, however, tho argument 
to this point has wholly neglected tho core of 
the case for an aotivo promotion of economic 
programs, which is to be found in tho indirect 



political, social, and psychological effects that 
such programs can be made to have if they arc 
designed with this end in view. Some eco- 
nomic advance, while certainly not a sufficient 
condition for tho development of stable, con- 
fident democratic societies, is an absolutely 
necessary condition and properly designed can 
bo an effective engine to promote broader 
political and cultural objectives that we, in 
fact, have in common with tho people of those 
countries. Our most important long-run aim 
is, I take it, the growth of societies around the 
world which will resist Communism and othor 
extremist movements because they learn to 
handle effectively their own problems and to 
meet the aspirations of their people whilo rein- 
forcing their dedication to tho dispersion of 
power and the maintenance of freedom. 

VII. REQUIREMENTS FOR THE GROWTH 
OF POLITICAL MATURITY 

To see liow economic programs can serve this 
end we must first outlino briefly some of tho 
requirements that must bo met if these areas 
are to achieve political maturity: 

a. There must be posed for tho leadership and 
the people of each country challenging and 
constructive internal tasks which mil capture 
tho imaginations and harness the energies of 
persons throughout the society. The peoples 
of the countries of Asia, the Middle East, and 
Africa have been until recently either de jure 
or de jade dominated by the will of foreign 
powers of different races from then own. To 
the extent that their peoples havo achieved a 
degree of common purpose it has been in oppo- 
sition to this external influence. To the extent 
that they have achieved their independence 
both de jure and de jaclo from colonial control, 
tins symbol of tlieir common purpose bos lost 
some of its energizing force. Many of them are 
trying to rotain tlieir crusading spirit and their 
sense of direction cither by retrospectively 
fighting over again in their minds and in their 
political speechos tho glorious revolutions they 
have already accomplished or by identifying 
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themselves with the revolutionary aspirations 
of countries still not independent. A prime 
requirement for their political development is 
that they now turn their constructive energies 
on a broad scale to the real problems of their 
own internal future. Only when these prob- 
lems of internal change have become the earnest 
concern of a large part of the population, and 
individuals throughout these societies see ways 
in which they can make useful contributions to 
the solution of these problems will the institu- 
tions and forms of democracy becomemeaningful. 

b. The constructive issues around which 
unity and cohesion is to be forged must relate 
to tho emerging aspirations of all classes mid 
regions in tho society, The fight against 
Communism is neither sufficiently meaningful 
nor sufficiently related to the current aspirations 
of the bulk of the peoples of the underdeveloped 
areas to be an effective standard around which 
to mobilize political activity. First, it is a 
fight against and not a fight for some tiling. 
Second, Communism is not seen as a menace 
in many of those areas because they have had 
no personal contact with whftt it can moan, 
Those who are aware of the East-West strugglo 
regard it as somo thing that matters to us but 
not to them. Third, the Communists have 
very skillfully soft-pedalled the ideological 
elements in their position and have identified 
themsolves with tho things on each local scone 
that the local people want. Thus to attack 
it in principle gives ub tho appearance of 
attacking the whole idea of trying to solve 
local problems. The best counter to Com- 
munist appeals is a demonstration that those 
same problems are capable of solution by other 
means than those the Communists propose. 
The great revolution of our time consists in 
tho extraordinary spread of aspirations for 
change to many millions who never felt such 
aspirations before. Unless there is on equally 
rapid spread of the conviction that purposive 
action within the existing social order can make 
progress in meeting these aspirations, move- 
ments to alter the order by violence will becomo 
increasingly successful. 
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c. These countries must find ways of develop- 
ing new, young, and vigorous leadership. 
Their leaders, with some notable exceptions, , 
are either men who have spent tkoir lives r-*' 
organizing opposition or men selected by tho i 
occupying powers because they had a stake in 
the maintenance of the status quo or beauso 
they could be trusted to administer without 
having too many ideas of their own. Many of 
them are older men. Tho development of the } 
right kind of young leadership will require ; 
stressing problems which are challenges and 
opportunities rather than threats and which t 
therefore appeal to constructive rathor than i 
conservative motives. There are reserves of $ 
leadership potential throughout tho populations ' 
of the underdeveloped areas but they must '? 
find a focus for their energies in problems fchoy 
regai'd as real rather than symbolic. Economic 
growth can provide one such focus. 

d. Hoisted to the recruitment of now Ion dor- 
ship is the encouraging of greatly increased 
social, economic, and political mobility. Ono 
reason for the widespread impression that 
leadership material is bcotcg in these countries 
is that the base from which such leadership 
could be drawn has traditionally been incredibly 
narrow. One of the things tho Communist 
movement does is to provide outlots for tho 
awakening energies of young men previously 
denied opportunity by tho rigid feudal-cksa 
structure of their societies. In particular, 
recruitment of leadership lias too frequently 
been confined to tho urban cental’s where a 
small fraction of tho population is concentrated. 
There aro human resources which havo been 
largely untapped in the rural areas where 70 to 
00 percent of tho people in the undordovolopcd 
areas live. Outsiders cannot force the recruit- 
ment of such leadership, but programs of rural 
development can load to a necessity to draw 
on this resource. 

o. Related to this is tho requirement, if these 
countries are to achieve mature development, 
of finding ways to bridge tho almost un- 
believable gulf between the urban classes, often 
Western educated, and tho countryside. Tho 
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educated classes in many cases often know 
less — and more important care less — about 
their own countrymen in the rural districts 
than we or other foreigners. This has a doubly 
unfortunate influence. The urban leaders do 
little in fact about some of the country's most 
urgent problems, and the mass of the people 



capable of standing on their own two feet they 
can afford to be less quixotic and nervous in 
their foreign policies. They will bo suspicious 
of direct appeals from us urging them to accept 
our principles and values. If we demonstrate 
those principles in detailed programs of common 
action to deal with their pressing internal prob- 



lack the conviction that their leaders are 
centrally concerned with their problems and 
aspirations. Those countries which are making 
the most progress toward maturity are those in 
which this gulf is being bridged, more through 
economic programs which yield a sense of 
common purpose derived from common effort 
than through any other channel. 

f. Perhaps the most critical requirement is 
that the people of these countries develop a 
degree of confidence both aa a nation and as 
individuals and small communities that they 
can through their own efforts make progress 
with their problems. The most important 
reason for believing that some growth in 
economic output, oven at a slow rate, is criti- 
cally important to political stability is that such 
growth has become increasingly an important 
symbol to them of their capabilities, their 
national wortii, and their national dignity. If 
this growth is widespread through the country 
and based upon a good measure of local com- 
munity initiative, it can become a vital symbol 
of individual and community as well as national 
achievement, The Communists are saying, 
through the countryside, "Your loaders are 
bankrupt. You can take no action under the 
present system to work toward the satisfaction 
of j'our hopes. Join us and we will give you a 
meaningful mission.” There must be an alter- 
native to this appeal if democratic evolution is 
to succeed. 

g. This same sense of confidence is also the 
chief prerequisite for the development of satis- 
factory external relations with the rest of the 
world. At the moment many of these coun- 
tries are fearful that other nations have ob- 
jectives and values different from their own 
which threaten their national integrity and 
security. Once they see that they are wholly 



lems, they will come to a recognition of tho in- 
terests we have in common and of what we both 
can gain from working together to advance 
those interests. 

Via. HOW ECONOMIC PROGRAMS CAN 
PROMOTE STEPS TO SATISFY 
THESE REQUIREMENTS 

It has already boen suggested in a number of 
places abovo wliafc economic programs can have 
to do with tho meeting of these requirements for 
stable political growth. It should be apparent 
that wbethor such programs have desirable po- 
litical and psychological effects will depend on 
bow they are carried through. Wo have had 
experiences with aid programs which justify 
all the scornful strictures of their opponents, 
and which have been not merely neutral in their 
effect and hence wasteful but positively harm- 
ful to our interests. Certain of our programs 
immediately following World War II such as 
our early efforts in the Philippines wore of this 
variety. Benefits do not follow any more auto- 
matically from tho voting of sums of money by 
the Congress in this field of policy than ill any 
other. But properly designed and adminis- 
tered, economic programs are one of the few 
level’s of influence available to us which havo 
a real chance of influencing in important ways 
political developments in the underdeveloped 
areas. It is worth explaining in more detail 
why this is so. 

In the first place, the possibility of ecoiiomic 
growth is a problem that presents a real challenge 
to the consti'uctive energies of l he people of these 
countries. Some of them, like India, have 
already demonstrated that this challenge can 
havo much greater appeal as n rallying point 
for national effort than the preservation of their 
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societies from what we believe to be an external 
threat. Indeed, in India the problems of 
internal development have already replaced to 
a considerable degree the issues of colonialism, 
race discrimination, relations with foreign 
countries and the like as the burning issues of 
local politics. The present government has 
tied its fortunes to the success of its five-year 
plans and has generated a degree of interest in 
these even down to the remote villages which 
is quite remarkable. Performance under the 
five-year plans has become important not 
merely as on index of the effectiveness of the 
present government but as a major symbol of 
Indian national aspirations, independence, and 
dignity. A realization of forward movement 
in this area, even if the visible economic results 
are not major, has become a prime factor in 
the national consciousness. The widespread 
awareness of India's competition for success 
in growth with China has been described too 
often to need detailed comment here. It is 
not accidental that India's internal political 
situation is in better shape than that of most 
other Asian countries. Their effective absorp- 
tion in a constructive economic offort is not the 
whole story, but it is an important part of the 
story. And a reversal of the trend of progress 
which has beeu started could lead to a rapid 
deterioration of the political scene. It is the 
thesis of this paper that supporting efforts like 
the Indian one and encouraging the develop- 
ment of such efforts in other countries can be 
one of the better ways we can influonco political 
change. 

One reason for this is that a real concern with 
the over-all economic problems of these countries 
literally forces the urban educated leadership to 
get out into the countryside and find out about 
rural conditions and prospects. Indian intel- 
lectuals are learning, slowly but surely, to work 
with peasants, to soil their hands, to interest 
themselves in the issues peculiar to their own 
nation rather than in tho intellectual fashions 
of tho Western world. There are still villages 
in India whore people have never heard of 
Nehru, much less of community development, 






but the number of these is shrinking with i 
amazing rapidity. A more energetic focus on ; 
development could have similar offocls is V 
countries where the gap betweon city and •: 
country is still almost unbridged and where 1 
the Communists therefore have a clear Hold in i 
the rural areas. 

Programs of agricultural and village develop- ( 
ment probably provide the best opportunities far 
uncovering and encouraging new sources oj \ > 
young leadership . Again, the vill&go worker ; 
training programs which several coimtrips in = 
Asia arc undertaking are recruiting not from 
tho castes and classes to which opportunity S| 
has traditionally been limited but to much : 
broader sectors of the population. JCvon in the ) 
cities industrial development is beginning to bo j 
accompanied by a labor movement (hat is 1 
shifting its focus from political agitation to 
increasingly responsible concern with the eco- 
nomic welfare of the working ciossos within 
the framework of existing institutions. This 
process has a long way to go, but .it is moving 
in tho right direction. The failure of efforts , 
at economic growth could rapidly rovoreo this 
trend and drive labor and peasant orgnnum- 
tions back to a concentration on political j 
protest instead of constructive effort. Moro 
vigorous promotion of growth with opportune ! 
ties for these groups to realize somo success 
in their efforts to improve tkeiv welfare could 
greatly accelerate tho emergence of responsi- 
bility in such organizations. 

Psychologically as we pointed out above 
confidence that they have it in their power to 
improve their own lot is one of the most essential f 
requirements for political responsibility, Eco- 
nomic evidences of success are among the most 
persuasive ones. Seeing new factories, boiler 
farming methods, improved public health and 
education, better transport actually becoming 
realities in response to their own efforts can 
supply this confidence. The moro widoly 
spread these activities and tho moro universal 
the efforts of which they arc the tangiblo ovi- 
dence the more likely is the political offcct to 
be Balutary. 
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Finally many kinds oj economic programs pro- 
vide opportunities to demonstrate democracy in 
action which are much more convincing than 
abstract discussion or than the operation of 
electoral machinery divorced from real prob- 
lems. If voting is to be made an activity which 
is more than an amusing new gadget, there must 
bo something to vote about which directly con- 
cerns people and some test of candidates other 
than their polemic abilities or the width of their 
circle of acquaintances. Economic issues are, 
of course, not the only ones with real vitality, 
but most other cultural, educational, and social 
issues raise resource problems. 

There aro possibilities in cooperation on eco- 
nomic issues to demonstrate not only the com- 
mon goals shored by the peoples of one country 
with those of another but also helpful ways in 
which those goals are being pursued which 
correct false images of foreign societies. One 
of the most politically effective programs wo 
have carried out to date has been the sponsoring 
of visits to American industry by European 
productivity teams. The ostensible purpose of 
those visits was to give the visitors now ideas 
about technical and organizational ways to 
increase productivity. Their most dramatic 
consequence, widely attested to, was to spread 
an understanding of what labor-management 
relations were renlly like in America. Visitor 
after visitor from both European management 
and labor expressed amazement at fcbo degroo 
of democracy and mutual human respect they 
found in American labor-management relations. 
Experience of our agricultural extension service, 
of the American cooperative movement, and 
of many other features of our economic organi- 
zation supplied in the context of a program to 
participate in the promotion of development 
abroad cau bo one of the most effective instru- 
ments of international understanding we can 
employ. Ideology, values, and principles of 
political organization can be much more quickly 
grasped and promoted through programs of 
common action than through debate or "edu- 
cation.” 

It is perhaps necessary to repeat again that 



economic problems (ire, of course, not the only 
focus for constructive offort. But almost all 
thq challenging things people can be stirred to 
want to do with themselves and thou* societies 
require some additional resources. Without 
economic growth neither the human energies 
nor the physical resources will bo available in 
the poorer countries of the world for the satis- 
faction of tho aspirations of their peoples. 
Thus economic growth is both a prerequisite 
for political, cultural, and social improvement 
and can itself in many ways bo an engine of 
such improvement. The unique opportunity 
that this presents to us is that only we in all 
the world have the abundant resources to make 
such growth possible. Others can and should 
contribute for a variety of reasons. But tho 
scale of effort required for real results is beyond 
tho unaided capacities of many of tho under- 
developed countries, and the volume of assist- 
ance that could fruitfully bo used probably 
cannot and will not bo supplied by the Soviet 
bloc. As long as wc keep our efforts on n 
scale sufficiently monger so that tho Communist 
world can afford to matoh it, they will do so 
and with great effect. But this is one area 
where we have tho wherewithal to lcavo them 
for, far behind. 

IX. ECONOMIC PROGRAMS— A WAY TO 
BY-PASS POLITICAL STALEMATE 

To put tho argument of this paper another 
way, our basic objectives are, of course, politi- 
cal in the sense that our most pressing interest 
is that tho societies of tho world should develop 
in ways that will not monace our security, 
either ns a result of their own internal dynamics 
or because they are weak enough to be used as 
tools b} r o turn's. But our capabilities to in- 
fluence political development by direct argu- 
ment or intervention arc very slight. Indeed, 
direct political intervention is almost certain 
to sot up resentments and resistances which 
will produce the exact reverse of the result wc 
seek. Economic programs which arc noutral 
with respect to tho political issues which rouse 
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men’s passions nonetheless con be effective 
instruments of political influence, not in the 
sense that they will recruit allies but in the 
much more fundamental sense that they can 
develop political responsibility. They are thus 
a way— 1 would argue the best and perhaps 
the only way — around the impasse with which 
we are confronted when we try to use our 
political influence directly. 



X. A NEW POLICY TOWARD COLONIAL 
AREAS 

An important illustration of this principle is 
to be found in our policies toward colonialism. 
We should be on the side of freedom and inde- 
pendence for subject peoples. But to espouse 
this openly damages severely our relations with 
the powers possessing colonies. Beyond this 
it is not at all clear that we contribute to the 
peace and stability of the world by encouraging 
colonial peoples to rally their energies around 
the goal of violent revolution. There is some 
merit in the argument of the colonial powers 
that to turn loose their colonies before they 
have acquired tho capacity to deal with their 
own affairs is to do the colonies as well as the 
world at largo a disservice. 

But a vigorous program of assistance to eco- 
nomic development in colonial areas can put 
us on tho right side of the case with much 
less political embarrassment. We can perfectly 
properly insist that economic growth in these 
areas will only be lasting if responsibility for 
economic programs is delegated at a rapid pace 
to the people of the area themselves. We can 
insist, through economic programs, on seeking 
out and developing local leadership. Wo can 
argue persuasively with the occupying powers 
that such programs will provide an outlet for 
the energies of local communities which will 
divert their attention from subversion and vio- 
lence against Europeans. We can with equal 
justice insist that our nun in supporting these 
programs is to speed the time at which the 
colonial peoples can secure that independence 
to which we as well as they are dedicated. We 
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can show the colonial peoples that wo are effec- 
tively securing independence for them by forcing, 
els a technically necessary condition for eco- 
nomic growth, the delegation to them of an in- 
creasingly important share of the decisions that 
affect their daily lives and welfare. Thus tho 
formal status of political independence will 
become both less emotionally urgent and more 
attainable. To describe all tho ways in which 
this can bo done would take more space than 
we can devote to it here. But I am convinced 
that a skillful program of economic and tech- 
nical assistance could take much of the dyna- 
mite out of tho symbols of colonialism if it is 
pursued with vigor and imagination woll boforo 
tho dynamite has begun to explode. 



XI. EFFECT ON OUR MORE DEVELOPED 
ALLIES 

Tbo relevance of all this for tho other 
relatively developed countries of the Froo 
World has been spoiled out in many places and 
needs only a few comments boro to highlight it. 
Tho economic problems of Western Europe and 
Japan are problems of finding trading relation- 
ships in the world which will permit thorn to 
continue to specialize in the kinds of economic 
activity to which they are best suited. Eco- 
nomic development of the underdeveloped 
areas could be a major factor in providing 
markets for their industrial output and agri- 
cultural and raw material imports essential to 
their survival. This result would come about, 
of course, only if development policies were 
accompanied by policies with respect to tho 
liberalization of trade both by this country and 
by the underdeveloped areas which would 
permit such trade to flourish. This will bo 
discussed further in a later section. 

Equally important, however, are tho possible 
political and psychological effects on the other 
developed nations of a program of development 
in which they participate os parfcuera. Our 
common efforts with them to date, with tbo 
notable exception of the Marshall Plan, hnvo 
been largely military and have hocl tho negative 
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if vitftl objective of confining tho expansion of 
Communist military power. It is important 
for our relations with them, too, that now that 
the Marshall Plan is largely over we demon- 
strate that we arc still interested in more 
constructive tasks. It is possible that tho 
NATO machinery could bo utilized in a 
common development effort. Tliis would have 
the highly desirable effect of changing the 
image of NATO throughout the world from 
that of a military alliance to that of a construc- 
tive partnership. The difficulty with this is 
that the military image is so firmly hold that it 
might servo to prevent NATO activities from 
being accepted in tho areas where development 
help is most needed. Whatever the machinery, 
a joint effort to which wo make a major contri- 
bution which has ns its objective the building 
of successful democratic societies could have im- 
portant effects in holding the alliance together 
and substituting the cement of hope through 
common effort for tho binding force of fear. 

XII. THE CONDITIONS FOR EFFECTIVE- 
NESS OF ECONOMIC PROGRAMS 

TVo have explained why economic programs, 
if successful in effectively expanding the re- 
sources available to the presently under- 
developed areas, can have political, social, and 
psychological effects which are liighly desirable 
from the point of view of the countries them- 
selves, and also from our point of view. It 
remains to consider first what chance there is 
that Buch programs can achieve their economic 
purpose, and second what minimum levol of 
effort is necossnry on our part if they are to do 
so. Economic programs can have, and in 
some cases have had, little or no lasting impact 
on the level of output of the countries where 
they have been applied. There are a number 
of conditions that must apply if they aro to 
have such an impact. 

In the first place, each of the particular project & 
developed under such programs must of course be 
soundly conceived in economic or business terms, 
Tho domestic resources necessary for installing 
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and operating the project must have been 
planned for, the market for its product must be 
correctly foreseen, its location and character 
must have been carefully tested to make certain 
they are optimum, etc. These arc the consid- 
erations normally applied to any scheme by an 
investor or a banker. Some modification of 
the banker's rules is called for in the case of 
projects such os irrigation or highways where 
the benefits to the country cannot easily bo 
captured in the form of revenues to the enter- 
prise, but laxness in the severity of project 
screening in order to got money spent does a 
disservice to the country being supplied with 
capital. One essential condition is that these 
must be nationals of the rccoiving country 
with the energy and skill to develop project 
proposals soundly and in detail. They can 
of course secure expert advice and assistance 
from foreign technicians, but unless .they take 
tho responsibility and initiative for preparing 
sound projects, whatever results is unlikely 
to be opomtod long in such a fashion os to make 
its full contribution to the country's economy. 

In the second place, the receiving count ry 
must be able to demonstrate convincingly that it 
has thought through its economic needs and estab- 
lished a priority progmm of capital requirements 
of which the project in question forms a logical 
part. The purposes and ends which economic 
development is to serve are, with some excep- 
tions to bo noted below, the business of the 
developing country and not of those supplying 
capital and assistance to it. But it is impor- 
tant that explicit consideration be given to 
those purposes by those responsible for tho 
country's pkuning and that major issues ns to 
the desired pattern of development have been 
considered and passed upon to insure the effec- 
tive use of available resources iu promoting 
those ends. This again requires that these 
issues be formulated not by foreign experts or 
observers but by nationals of tho country, 
sufficiently widely and with sufficient under- 
standing to insure reasonable continuity in 
objective and maximum energy, devotion and 
intelligence in pursuing tho program. 
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There is a condition underlying both these 
criteria that deserves to be more fully stated. 
Development will become self-sustaining and 
will have the desired political mid psychological 
consequences only if the country in question 
has the knowledge, the training, and tbo will 
to use additional resources with some wisdom. 
A minimum level of administrative skills t of 
trained labor , of planning talents and of political 
cohesion must be present. Investment which 
will be profitable to the investor is possible 
without these things. Foreigners can come in, 
bringing the ncccssaiy technical and adminis- 
trative talent with them, and can invest effec- 
tively in such things as extractive industry 
producing a product for export, but this kind 
of investment is Jikclj r to leave both the 
economy and the political and social structure 
of the country largely untouched. In any 
case it is most unlikely to promote underlying 
changes in the society to the degree necessary 
to launch a self-sustaining process. 

It is this set- of considerations that sets limits 
to what is frequently described os the absorp- 
tive capacity of an economy for outside capital. 
In countries whoso economies have not yet 
begun to grow, and in some which have started 
this process, it is this absorptive capacity 
which is the bottleneck limiting the amount 
of capital that can be used to good effect. 
The problem raised iu the first paragraph of 
this section can bo restated as follows: Is the 
absorptive capacity of most of the underdevel- 
oped arens likely to be great enough to permit 
a level of investment there which can move 
them from static income levels to self-sustaining 
growth? The answer to this question exposes 
wdiat looks like a vicious circle of effects. For 
we have seen that the challenge of economic 
growth may be one of the best catalysts for 
gen era ling the energies, the dedication, and the 
sense of common purposo needed to encourage 
political maturity, social mobility, the recruit- 
ment of new vigorous leadership, and confi- 
dence. But unless these things arc already 
present in some degree no offer of help in the 
growth process is likely to produce dcsirablo 
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results. Economic, political, and social devel- 
opment are all part of a closely interwoven 
fabric. No one of them can proceed far with- 
out the other two and each is therefore a 
precondition for the others. 

Like most such circles, fortunately, this ono 
is not quite so vicious as it looks. The ele- 
ments of movement and progress are present 
in some degree almost everywhere. Two re- 
lated tilings are required : a challenge which 
will stir the sense of opportunity and tho 
imagination of on important fraction of a 
country’a leadership, and some liopo that if 
the opportunity is grasped the resources to 
mako it a, reality will he somehow available. 
These tv. o elements being present there is of 
course » assurance that tho society will movo 
forward. But this pair of forces operating in a 
sustained way over a period of years has a 
good chance of starting a spiral which will 
move upward rather than downward with 
economic, political, and social forces interacting 
in such a way as mutually to reenforce rather 
than to thwart further forward movement. 

Xni. WHAT INFLUENCE CAN WE HAVE 
FROM OUTSIDE ON THESE CON- 
DITIONS? 

What role can be played from the outside to 
initiate and encourage this process? Certainly 
tho basic initiative and energy must come from 
within tho country. But both tho challenge 
and the resources can be supplied in part from 
abroad. The resources are easy. What about 
tho challenge? This can be supplied in part by 
the way in which an offer of resources is imulo. 
It must bo made on a big enough scale so that 
statesmen in the recipient countries will sco 
that it can make a decisivo difference to their 
chances of realizing somo of their dreams for 
their country. It must be made with criteria 
of eligibility to bo mot by the recipient country 
sufficiently severe to call forth major efforts on 
the part of tho country to prepare itself for the 
effective use of additional resources. And it 
must be made over a long oiiough period of 
time and with sufficient promise of continuity 
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to make rather long run efforts to qualify worth 
Wliile. 

The criteria of eligibility must be severe in 
oxio sense but very carefully delimited in 
a,no tlior. There must be no suggestion in 
tticso criteria of a political or military quid pro 
vio, aud no hint of the imposition of a detailed 
economic or political philosophy by the sup- 
plier. The criteria must bo accepted and 
Recognized as being technical ones in the sense 
tl\at they aro designed solely to insure that 
Resources made available will bo effectively 
Vised in securing the result the recipient country 
Avishes to achieve. They should probably bo 
laid down, for this reason, by an international 
t>ody of some kind (like the International Bank) 
Recognized ns expert and disinterested politi- 
cally< If they meet these conditions they can 
tvnd should be severe enough both to provent 
fclio gross waste of resources and to have the 
maximum effect in stimulating local action to 
vaise absorptive capacity. 

XIV. THE THRESHOLD OF EFFORT 
REQUIRED 

In this framework, two factors sot the limits 
of the tlireahold of effort required if economic 
jorograms are to be effective. The first is a sot 
of economic factors growing out of the relation 
of additions to capital to additions to income. 
One can make reasonable estimates of how much 
capital is required, if it is effeetivety used, to 
produce a given increment to income. One can 
xnake further estimates of liow much the 
x-ecipicnt countries can reasonably bo expected 
to mobilize out of their own resources at each 
stage as development proceeds. The difference 
is the minimum which must be supplied from 
some outside source if the desired rate of 
growth is to bo made possible. The second sot 
of factors is much more difficult to describe, and 
even more difficult to put in numbers. It is 
the set of factors which determines whether the 
offer is large enough, sustained enough, and of 
the right character to be perceived as a challenge 
Ly decision makers in the recipient countries. 
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XV. ECONOMIC FACTORS AFFECTING 
THE THRESHOLD 

Lot us take the economic considerations first. 
The author has participated, in another con- 
text, in an effort to estimate the magnitude of 
the supply of capital which would bo required 
per year to launch nil the presently under- 
developed areas into a self-sustaining process 
of growth. 1 The details of the computations 
will not be repeated bore but the general 
method of approach and the broad results 
may be briefly indicated. Taking existing 
estimates of the national products of all tho 
underdeveloped areas, one can make estimates 
of the over-all capital-output ratio which may 
apply in each region, that is of the number of 
units of capital which must be invested to 
secure an increase of ono unit per year in 
output. This was taken to be 4 : 1 in all aims 
except Latin America where it was taken to be 
3.5:1. It was assumed for reasons to be ex- 
plained in a moment that it would bo necessary 
and conceivably possible to produce a rate of 
increase of output of 1 percent per yoar per 
capita to induce self-sustaining growth. Since 
population is increasing in Asia and Africa at 
something like an average of 1.5 percent per 
year and in Latin America at around 2 percent 
per year, this requires rates of increase of out- 
put of 2.5 and 3 percent, respectively, in theso 
areas. Applying tho above capital-output ra- 
tios to these percentages of existing levelB of 
income, one arrives at an estimate of total 
capital requiremcn te. If we take existing levels 
of investment in these countries as an index of 
what they can supply from their own resources 
without outside aid and subtract these from 
the total requirements wo come up with a very 
rough estimate of the amounts of foreign capital 
that would be required to make possible a 1 
percent per annum increase in output in nil 
tho presently underdeveloped areas of the Free 

1 "Proposal for a New United States Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy,” Cambridge, Mesa., July 1954, unpub- 
lished uianuBcript by W. W. Rostow and Max F. 
Millikan. 
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World, assuming technical absorptive capacity 
permitted. 

The calculations result in the following 
ranges: 

Billions 
of dollars 

India. Pakistan, Ceylon 0. 8-1. 2 

Kurina, Indochina. Indonesia, South 
Korea. Malaya, Thailand 0. 4-0. 6 

Japan 0 4 ”n « 

Middle East inch Egypt 0. 4-a 6 

l«atin America. °* 2 

Africa exel. Egypt ami S. Africa 0. 2-0. 4 



The United Nations and others have made 
estimates based on a target, of a 2 percent per 
annum increase instead of a 1 percent per 
annum increase. The latter figure was chosen 
for this estimate because it was believed that 
absorptive capacity would not be great enough 
on the average to take up, over the next ten 
years, more than the amounts here indicated. 
The total investment levels resulting from this 
program would be from 30 to 50 percent greater 
than present levels in all areas except Latin 
America, where they would be about 20 per- 
cent greater. This is believed to be about as 
much as there is any reasonable hope could be 
absorbed under the fairly strict conditions of 
eligibility contemplated. Actually, during the 
first two or three years of the program the 
amounts absorbable would be much less than 
this. If there were a ten year prospect of tills 
amount being available annually, however, it 
is possible that at least a number of countries 
would be able to expand their investment levels 
intelligently by three years from the inaugura- 
tion of the program to a level 30 to 50 percent 
above the present one. Their capacities to 
invest fruitfully would of course continue to 
expand by 5 to 10 percent per year but the 
resources for this expansion could come from 
the expanded flow of domestic savings made 
possible by the higher output. 

If an offer of capital assistance, partly in the 
iorm of grants but predominantly in the form of 
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long-term loans at low interest rates, of this 
order of magnitude were made by a group of 
participating western nations, there would bo a 
wide variety of responses. Some countries 
might for a time refuse to apply for funds be- 
cause of doubts as to whether the program 
would be administered in a politically accept- 
able maimer. Other's would undoubtedly not 
be able for considerably longer than the throo 
years assumed above to meet the criteria of 
eligibility. Others would bo willing and ablo 
to move ahead quite rapidly. On balance por- 
baps no more than 60 percent to 70 percent of 
the funds thus offered might bo taken up within * 
the first ten year period. Thus the total an- 
nual financial drain on the participating coun- 
tries might not bo more than 2.0 to 3.0 billion 
dollars. Sources other than tho U. S. govern- 
ment, including foreign nations, the Interna- 
tional Bank, and private capital could probably 
mobilizo over the ton year poriod an average ol 
$0.5 to 1.0 billion per year. This would loavo 
the budgotftry load on tho U. S. at a figure of 
$1 .5-2.0 billion por year. 

XVI. NON-ECONOMIC FACTORS AFFECT- 
ING THE THRESHOLD 

Now let us turn to the thresholds determined 
by non-economic factors. Tho following con- 
siderations bear on theso thresholds. In tho 
first place countries now in movement, liko 
India, must fool that the increment to that 
movement to be secured from participating in 
such a program makes worth while somo resid- 
ual risks of involvement with outsiders plus tho 
energies and efforts that would have to go into 
planning and negotiation. But more impor- 
tant are tho countries liko Indonesia that have 
not yet generated much forward mom on turn, 
One of the ideas underlying this proposal is that 
tho levcrago it might exert on such countries is 
considerable. If it is to have this effect, how- 
ever, the challenge tho program poses must bo 
both dramatic and manageable. It must bo on 
a scale which promises results of major impor- 
tance, and the prospective recipients must bo 
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convinced that it is sorious and that outside re- 
sources will continuo to bo forthcoming over 
the ton year period. If the caso could bo con- 
vincingly mftdo that no country noed remain 
economically stagnant for lack of oapital re- 
sources if.it was prepared to make itsolf, ready 
to rocoivo and uso thoao resources, feho pressures 
on load cis ovorywhoro to make thoir countries 
oligiblo would bo tromondoiw. If existing lead- 
ership was not prepared to respond or not com- 
petent to meet tho conditions there would un- 
doubtedly bo strong forces poshing alternative 
leadership to tho top. Tho fact that eortain 
countries would undoubtedly both accept and 
inalco offectivo nso of additional resources would 
bo a strong factor promoting over the years the 
kinds of developments in other countries which 
would* bring them into the imtogory of eligi- 
bility. Considerations such as these argue tho 
ease for making the pool of resources to bo made 
available somewhat greater than our host esti- 
mates of how much will bo used. If our osti- 
mfttos of absorptive capacity turn out to be too 
low and the ontiro amount is bid for, this will bo 
because the result wo seek is moro attainable 
than we had hoped. If they turn out to bo too 
high, tho money will never bo allocated and wo 
will have lost nothing. 

Tho estimates given above aro extremely 
rough and hastily made. Much more careful 
stall work should go into their examination and 
revision. Even tho orders of magnitude may 
bo quite wrong. But the eonsidoraliniiH that 
wont into them aro at least some of the rolovanfc 
ones that need to bo taken account of by any 
moro professional attempt to estimate tho 
threshold of effort required if we aro to achiovo 
political and psychological results with economic 
programs. 



XVII. TOE RELEVANCE OP U. S. TRADE 
POLICY 

A final comment 19 in ordor about tho rela- 
tion of this sot of proposals to our commercial 
policy, including our Easfc-Wo9t trade policy. 
If growth of tho kind hero hopod for is to have 
favorable effects on tho economies of the de- 
veloped coun trios of Wostorn Europe and 
Japan, as it is capable of doing, it must take 
placo in tho context of n world trading com- 
munity. Wo must oxorfc our influonco to bGo 
to it that tlio developing countries do not 
adopt autarchic policies of self-sufficiency or 
neglect thoso aroas of investment that arc im- 
portant to tho expansion of thoir export indus- 
tries, Our oxamplo will bo vitally important 
boro. Unloss we givo by our actions ns woll as 
our words convincing ovidnnoo that wo bolicvo 
in a world trading systom, wo cannot oxpcct to 
lmvo much success in pomunding others to put 
nuy reliance on such a system. This calls for 
throe kinds of effort on our part. First, wo 
must push oven more vigorously for tho reduc- 
tion of harriers to imports into tho United 
States. Soeond, wo must keep rigidly out of 
any foreign economic programs wo now con- 
duct or doviso for tho future buy-Amoricnn 
restrictions and provisions. Third, wo must 
reconsider the symbolic o/Toot of our prosont 
ISnst-Wost trado policy. It is tho conviction 
of tho present writ or that tho actual conao- 
q nonces of relaxing that policy in increased 
East-West trade would bo too small to bo of 
significant bonofit to tho Soviet bloc countries. 
On tho other hand tho symbolic consoquoncoa 
of. this kind of dmnoiistratio.n that wo bolicvo 
in tho mamtonanco ami expansion of a world 
trading community ovon among politically 
antagonistic systems would bo very groat. 
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I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 



Tho policy of the United States is to bring 
about a gradual and evolutionary improvement 
in world conditions. This polioy should be 
made known and reiterated at every op- 
portunity. At the same time it should be 
inode dear that tho United States doe9 not 
pursue Utopian projects and docs not close its 
eyes to many concrete difficulties which op- 
pose tuicl occasionally prevent evolutionary 
progress. These difficulties aro material, 
organizational, aud mental in character, with 
tho mental obstacles probably being the most 
significant and therefore requiring particular 
attention. 

The United States should face up frankly to 
tho various world problems and proclaim that 
it aims to help Bolve them by systematic 
endeavors over a period of approximately fifty 
yoars or so. By placing the American program 
on a long range tune schedule, U. S. policies can 
avoid many present and painful inconsistencies. 
Tho long range approach will allow the U. S. 
Government to tako a constructive attitude 
with respect to any crisis that may emerge and 
to abandon the negative attitude which it is 
forced so often to assume, for example, with 
respoct to colonial issuos. 

Tho United States also should make it clear 
that in its convictions most of the outstanding 
problems of the world are solvable and can be 
solved within the next two generations. Such an 
attitude does not imply an unreasoned belief 
that liuman nature can be changed, let alone 
that by 2000 A. D. a paradise will have been 
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established on earth. The United States should 
not commit itself to a belief that these solutions 
actually will be implemented fully and suc- 
cessfully by the end of the centuiy nor that the 
mental climate prerequisite for eternal peace 
and happiness will be in unchallenged existence. 
But it should stress that mauy problems which 
loom large today gradually will lose their 
significance and that none of these problems 
18 sufficiently grave that it must bo solved by 
radical and violent means. The idea should 
be emphasized that within the next fifty years 
tilings will improve substantially, and will be 
improved in all countries. There should be no 
suggestion that all political problems can be 
solved, but rather than many of them are 
susceptible to solution and that it is to the 
general interest of all nations to cooperate in tho 
management of those solvable problems. 

The United States should express its belief 
that the peoples of tbe world are not funda- 
mentally unreasonable and that practically all 
nations, in time, can develop attitudes to politi- 
cal issues which characterize the common sense 
behavior of tho Scandinavian peoples, the 
Swiss, and the Anglo-Saxons. It must bo sug- 
gested that many present difficulties and the 
inability to see any but violent solutions ore 
due to traditional beliefs, faulty assumptions, 
out-of-date behavior patterns, and basically 
to inadequate and distorted information. 

The United States also should express the 
opinion that many of the power-political prob- 
lems which so far have besot the 20th century — 
in particular the phenomenon of world-wide 
aggression— were characteristic of a passing 
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phase in human history and specifically of the 
conflict between the dying world of feudalism 
(including the intellectual remnants of feudal- 
ism) and the emergent industrial and techno- 
logical society. 

The United States must make it clear tlmt 
for many technical and organizational reasons, 
dictatorship is an impropor solution which 
inevitably hampers progress. No better organi- 
zation has yet been developed than democracy, 
although the techniques of democracy must 
be learned and although even the most advanced 
democracies mUBt be developed further. 

In this goneral line of thought, the United 
States should set a tone of optimism and 
confidence and combat all suggestions that the 
progress of mankind bos been halted and that 
many of fcho crucial problems cannot be solved 
nt all or only by forceful means aiming at the 
remaking of "human nature.” It should mako 
it clear that solutions which wo striven for in 
the unilateral interest of one nation are not 
genuine solutions but tend to backfire and 
create worse difficulties. Solutions which last 
must safeguard the interests of all parties and 
therefore be the result of compromise. The 
United States should oppose all versions of 
perfectionism and Utopianism and bring about 
a general maturity in political attitudes. It 
never should tiro of stressing the interrelation- 
ships and the mutual interests between nations. 

In expressing the thought that many socio- 
political problems are subject to satisfactory 
solutions the United States ahould not claim . 
that Americans have all the answers. It should 
make it clear that American society hns found 
many of. the suitable answers and that it has 
applied successfully quite a few of them. It 
would be beneficial to all nations if they were 
to become familiar with those precedents. 
However, those answers arc not perfect or final, 
and are subject to improvement. Moreover, 
other nations dealing with other conditions 
may find answers which are more satisfactory 
to thorn aud should bo encouraged to do bo. 
The United States is not cbauvinistically at- 
tached to its auswers and it considers them 
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pertinent simply because the U. S. 
the most advanced industrial society; there- 
fore nations which follow on the rood to indus- 
trialization can profit by the most important in- 
experiences which have been made so far, f; 

To the extent that no proper answers arc os f 
yet available, the United States will give overj I 
support to determining what can bo done. I 
The main point is that in the Bcarcli for solu- ] 
tions, the scientific methods, fcho spirit of mutual 
cooperation, and a general attitude of commas • 
sense and reasonableness, bo given their proper 
weight. 

The United States should mako it clear that ) 
in its belief it can make a major contribution ! 
to the solutions of outstanding probloms ill the ■ 
form of intellectual , organizational, technical, and , 
material assistance. On the other hand, the 
United States should not presumo that it can 
solve other nations* difficulties, lot ftlono that it 
intends to take over other nations* jobs. No 
progress can bo made without international 
cooperation and, specifically, without Iho dolor- 
mined will of each nation to find iUolt the 
proper solutions. No ono can bo helped who 
cloea not help himself. 

The United States considers that iho follow- 
ing outstanding problems can bo solved within 
tho next 60 years or so: the elimination cl 
hunger, the raising of living standards, including 
the provision of decent housing, tho establish- 
ment of a satisfactory structure of private 
ownersliip, and thereby of true economic se- 
curity, and tho elimination of all current forms 
of economic want; tho establishment of self- 
government in most nations, tho drawing o( 
adequate and mutually satisfactory frontiers, 
the re-definition of frontiors in such ft way that 
international cooperation is not impeded, nnd 
tlio establishment of regional and federal strut 
tures combining sovcral nations; fcho 03lablish 
mont of proper legal codes in nil countries 
including tho granting of human rights and 
personal and political freedoms; improvement 
in tho efficiency of political organization an< 
state structures of all typos including inter 
national organizations; vast improvements ii 
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the educational and public health fields; and 
advances toward tlio final solution of tho prob- 
lem of military security. 

The United States should leave no doubt that 
the solutions to these problems proposed by 
such movements as Communism, socialism, 
fascism, aggressive militarism, and other dog- 
matic “isms" oi‘o wrong. Nor should it imply 
that institutional democracy 1ms reached tho 
cud of its evolution but rafchor state clearly that 
progress is dopondont upon tho improvement 
and development of democratic procedures. It 
should continue to warn against the dangers of 
all forms of radicalism and tnko stands against 
all attempts by Communism to dolay progress. 
It should leave no doubt that (a) progress could 
bo more rapid and satisfactory if Ilussia wero 
to chango its policy; and (b) progress was de- 
layed since 1914 duo In two world wars and in 
particular, since 1945, duo to Communist 
nggrossivoncss. Tho record of Communism as 
a truly reactionary party should bo spoiled out 
in do tail to all portinont audiences. 

Tho Uni tod States should make every effort 
to create in Urn world a general imago of gradual 
and positive evolution. Tho peoples of all 
nations should acquiro tho conviction that while 
things arc bod today, they will bo better soon, 
with initial improvements possible almost im- 
mediately. It should emphasize that difficulties 
can emerge and slow down this evolution. Such 
difficulties can ariso everywhere, evon in the 
U. S. and naturally, tho resources which must 
bo invested in order to bring about the desired 
evolution aro scarce and must bo used judi- 
ciously which means that progress will bo 
vmovon. 

Attempts to ovorcomo those difficulties by 
radical and violent moans would tend to 
jeopardize tho process in its onfcirofcy. Many 
problems will have to bo handled with patience 
and such preaching of pationoo will nob sound 
hypocritical if it is paired with concrete ad- 
vances in holds where difficulties have not 
arisen or have bcon overcome. 

Moreover, difficulties can bo handled only to 
tho degree that pooplo act reasonably and 



discharge their responsibilities actively. The 
effectiveness of this entire approach would be 
nullified if people would get from it tho idea 
that progress being inevitable, they need not 
bestir themselves. On the contrary, audiences 
must be called "to arms” in the senBe that their 
duties and responsibilities must be impressed 
upon them firmly, and active behavior be 
elicited. They must be brought to understand 
that it depends on them whether the good 
society will emerge or not. The political 
maturity which we want to achieve consists of 
jour broad parts: 

1. Confidence that a better future can 
and will be brought about; 

2. The wisdom and necessity of evolution- 
ary development; 

3. The indispensability of rational, com- 
mon sense and mutually acceptable solutions; 

4. Porsonai responsibility in thought and 
action. 

On tho other hand, tho United States should 
lcavo no doubt that it expects the emergence of 
violent crises and convulsions and that it is 
propored to use force, togethor with its allies 
and friends, if this be necessary to protect the 
security of the entire operation. Without 
order and security, no peace, progress and 
freedom. 

Lastly, tlte United States should try to inject 
into the world’s thinking tho conviction that 
since tho beginning of tho century poople have 
become overly excited about political issues. 
It is not necessary to minimize the role of 
politics but it is exceedingly dangerous and 
costly to overrate it. There are limits beyond 
which political pursuits should not go aud there 
are oven firmer limits beyond which politics 
cannot solve human problems. Tho overempha- 
sis on political issues has led to an impoverish- 
ment of many other human interests and it is 
important to keep a balance betweon all human 
pre-occupations. Tho infusion of passion into 
politics precludes the finding and adoption of 
BGusiblo solutions. While the crisis produced 
by the industrial revolution and the collapse of 
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old political forms are tho main causes of this 
political over-excitement, the time now has come 
to reevaluate the role of politics in human affairs : 
politics, to a large extent, deals with technical 
matters of organization and management. To 
the extent that this thought finds acceptance, 
a better framework for political progress will 
have been created. 

These psychological points should not be 
made in a vacuum and should not be restricted 
to verbal exhibitionism. They should be tied 
closely to the many concrete American pro- 
grams, including military security, NATO, the 
inspection scheme, 1 atoms for peace, technical 
assistance, the fostering of international trade, 
improvement of living standards and enlarge- 
ment of ownership, the ideological effort, and 
various cultural ventures which have yet to be 
set up. 1 Means should bo explored by -which 
this overall approach can bo rendered most con- 
vincing. Reference iB made to companion 
papers. 

II. AMERICAN BEHAVIOR 

An important caveat needs to be reiterated. 
In pm-suing this type of ft program, it is abso- 
lutely imperative that the United States, in 
addition to giving the impression of confidence, 
optimism, and helpful leadership, display and 
even exude strength and. determination, Any 
compromise by the United States with its mili- 
tary security, any lag in the technological "race” 
any attempt to put economies before security 
and to shun away from necessary sacrifices, 
any vacilla tion with respect to basic and long- 

1 It should be possible to develop strong support for 
the inspection scheme by (a) producing adequate 
literature and Aims explaining tbe concept; (b) sending 
around exhibits, including to Russia; and (o) set up 
forums and other organizations abroad (and not only 
in the U. S.) which can launch into agitation, put local 
CPs ou the spot and address frequent messages to 
Moscow. 

* Culturally, tho XL 8. must take the lead not only 
in demonstrating its own cultural achievements and 
destroy once and for all tho faulty Image of “material- 
istic America," but also in bringing about ever closer 
international cultural exchanges. 



range security undertakings inevitably must 
lead to a diminution of the American impact. 
Whether or not there can be significant “cut- 
backs” or “stretch-outs” depends primarily on 
Soviet military policies and their willingness or 
unwillingness to enter into mutual control 
schemes. It would be particularly dangerous 
if the U. S. were to act as though it were “fall- 
ing” for a clever Communist propaganda lino, 
therefore exhibiting not only lack of stamina 
but also intellectual inability to understand tho 
nature of the world crisis. 

Such American behavior would keep alive tho 
hopes of Communists, anti-Americans, and anti- 
capitalists that tho American structure will 
break down or be destroyed, after all. Through- 
out its entire history the fundamental strength 
of Communism lias boon the conviction tliat 
ultimate!}' a Communist victory is unavoidable 
and that tho free world must collapse. Sup- 
posedly, this outcome is immutably prodostinod 
and, so far, this expectation which has boon tho 
root cause of Communist moral strength lma 
hot yet been disappointed. It is thoroforo 
necessary to create tho countorimago of blio 
inevitability of the ultimate frustration of 
Communist strategy and of Communist down- 
fall, and of the absolute and clear certainty 
that tho American system does not boar in 
itself tho germs of its own destruction, but ou 
the contrary, the elements of ovor greater and 
accelerated success; and that moreover tho 
morale, tho will to sacrifice and tho resolution 
of the people living under this satisfactory and 
growing system ore unshaken and are bocoining 
stronger. 

The double image of American invincibility 
and anticipated Communist decay will bo tho 
main prerequisite to a permanent and funda- 
mental change in tho world's climato of opinion. 
American moral strength and military prowosa 
do not need to bo advertised with fanfare. 
This is a matter of quiet persuasion and display, 
and it must be coupled with the growing con- 
viction among other peoples that America will 
never abuse its military superiority but will 
employ it only in the case of utter necessity 
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